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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but.are- possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 

Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 

— HEINE. 
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BRITISH MOVEMENTS AND LEADERS. 


I. CROMWELL AND CHAMBERLAIN. 





HERE is much force in Carlyle’s remark that the history 
, of the world is chiefly the biography of great men. 
Every era of reform, every season of political advance, every 
movement in morals or religion, and every stage of empire- 
building is associated with some name that was a rallying-cry 
for the time and is a precious legacy to all succeeding ages. 
Carlyle was a hero-worshiper; we are all hero-worshipers, 
in greater or less degree. When we admire some beautiful 
landscape, there is something within our souls that can re- 
spond to the beauty. When we rejoice over some wonderful 
deed, there is some measure of that nobility even within our- 
selves. When we indulge in hero-worship, it means that some 
flashes of heroism may be awakened even in our duller spirits. 
In bringing together two such names as Oliver Cromwell 
and Joseph Chamberlain, I am not prompted by mere ideal 
fancy. It is possible at least to suggest points of comparison 
and contrast ; and my theory is that what Cromwell was for his 
\ country in his day Chamberlain is, or may be, for the British 
Empire in our own time. The circumstances of his period, 
acting upon a peculiar temperament, produced the man whose 
name stands, like a warning if not a menace, in the long list 
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of English monarchs. The circumstances of the last quarter 
of the century, acting upon temperament and genius, have 
produced the man who, beginning as partner in a screw 
manufactory and as a Radical politician, has become the domi- 
nating member of a more or less conservative government and 
perhaps the most actively powerful factor in the political life 
of Great Britain. 

When we consider the varying estimates of men still living, 
we cannot be surprised at the widely differing opinions con- 
cerning those who have passed away more than two hundred 
years ago. Very earnest and very bitter has been the con- 
troversy respecting the character and actions of Oliver Crom- 
well. By some he has been denounced as the evil genius of 
his country and as a regi¢ide. By others he has been acclaimed 
as a reformer and a patriot—as one who put an end forever (in 
Great Britain) to the superstition as to the divine right of 
kings. 

Of Charles I., whose execution is one of the landmarks of 
British progress, some people have written as if he had been 
a patient saint and a glorious martyr; but, in spite of a few 
good qualities, he was tyrannical and self-assertive. It was 
not altogether his fault. He simply inherited ideas that led 
him to suppose that the people were made to serve the mon- 
arch, instead of the monarch to serve the people. The execu- 


tion of a king might seem a very desperate undertaking; but 


if ever there was justification for inflicting the extreme pen- 
alty upon a political offender it was in the case of that proud, 
superstitious, and tyrannical man. 

Cromwell was no vulgar regicide; nor was he solely re- 
sponsible for the fate that befell the monarch. To him, and 
to men like John Hampden, must be accorded the praise 
of those who can recognize, in the events of the Revolution, 
the beginning of that era of civil and religious liberty 
in which we live and work to-day. Never again, in the 
history of Great Britain, can there be such a struggle as that 
of two and one-half centuries ago. The modern king or 
queen may have strong opinions, or even prejudices, and may 
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express such opinions to responsible statesmen—as Queen 
Victoria, acting within her right, has frequently done. But, 
when it comes to a plain choice between the monarch and the 
representatives of the nation, the monarch must give way, 
subordinating personal prejudice to public duty. Perchance 
no effort will ever again be made to resist the popular will; 
but if it should—well, behind any possible tyrant will loom the 
warning specter of Oliver Cromwell! 


Very different, in many respects, have been the times in 
which Joseph Chamberlain has lived and flourished; and very 
different has been the mar: himself, though to this modern poli- 


tician might be applied the words written by Cromwell concern- 
ing himself: “1 was by birth a gentleman, living neither in any 
considerable height nor yét in obscurity.” 

There has been no great constitutional crisis, unless the agi- 
tation for home rule in Ireland was worthy of such designation. 
Important matters have come under discussion, while vital 
principles have had to contend for recognition and supremacy. 
Having inherited, however, the beneficent results of Oliver 
Cromwell’s work, the British people have gone forward, surely 
and not very slowly, in the path of progress. 

The career of Joseph Chamberlain has been both interest- 
ing and instructive. He represents a new phase of political 
life and enterprise. With him, a new spirit enters into the 
councils of the nations. 

Cromwell was a religious fanatic, whose words and actions 
were based upon a superstitious regard for the mere letter 
of Scripture. Chamberlain is a Unitarian, who can respect 
and admire all that is beautiful and inspiring in the Bible, but 
would never dream of basing modern statesmanship upon the 
language or the maxims of Moses, David, Isaiah, or St. Paul. 
Cromwell was concerned with the power and glory of England. 
Chamberlain seems to have had the vision of a great Empire, 
and has probably set himself to the realization of a grand 
ideal. 

Having carefully watched and noted the various stages of 
his career, not always with sympathy or approval, I do not 
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think that he has been so inconsistent as many people sup- 
pose. He has followed a line of conduct that was no doubt 
clear to himself; and, with regard to the future, I anticipate 
that within ten years he will be at the head of one of the most 
powerful and energetic ministries England has ever known. 
He is a man of inflexible will and determination. No mere 
trifle can turn him from the path he has elected to follow. 
Caring little or nothing for accusations of inconsistency, he 
finds only amusement when political opponents quote against 
him to-day the speeches that he delivered ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ago. From first to last he has been consistent with— 
himself. 

I was living in Birmingham, nearly thirty years ago, when 
“Joe” Chamberlain was beginning to take an active, practical 
interest in social and political questions. Then he was a Rad- 
ical ; and he avowed himself, theoretically at any rate, a repub- 
lican. It may be doubted whether his opinions have changed 
very much since then, but he has seen fit to adapt himself to 
altered times and circumstances. He has been reproached for 
having joined the Conservative party. The position might be 
more correctly stated if we said that the Conservative party had 
joined him. 

Somewhat puzzling transformations have taken place in the 
political life of Great Britain during the last twenty years. 
I was residing in Aberdeen, the Scottish university town, when 


Joseph Chamberlain was first included among Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and I well remember a Conservative friend coming 


to me in a club reading-room and saying in broken voice: 
“God help my poor country !” 

Since then Chamberlain has done much to disorganize the 
old Liberal party, and in recent years he has been (is it an ex- 
aggeration to say it?) the savior of the British Empire. If we 
contrast the relations existing between England and her 
colonies twenty years ago with the strong—because voluntary 
—union to-day; if we think of the old policy too often ex- 
pressed in the words, “Let the colonies go!” and then turn 
to the new picture of those colonies rallying to the side of the 
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mother country—then we begin to realize how far we have ad- 
vanced in comparatively recent times. 

As a public speaker, and as a debater, Joseph Chamberlain is 
probably without a rival—at any rate in the House of Com- 
mons. Calm and collected, he knows exactly what he desires 
to say, and he knows how best to say it. Without any sign 
of nervous distress, he can cut and slash with his words until 
one thinks of a clever swordsman who, with ease and ap- 
parent unconcern, defends himself from attack and drives his 
weapon home at every opportunity. We are reminded of Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of Fitz James in his great fight with 
the chieftain, Roderick Dhu: 


“Trained abroad his arms to wield, 

Fitz James’s blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard.” 


Thus does Joseph Chamberlain use his power of oratory, 
and thus does he win the admiration even of his opponents, 
as in that remarkable, almost historic, speech which he de- 
livered a few months ago in the British Parliament, when, in 
what seemed a critical moment, he fairly routed the Opposi- 
tion, reéstablished his personal position, and saved the govern- 
ment from discredit, if not from defeat. 

Few persons of active intelligence will dispute, or even 
doubt, that there is a continuity of national life—a gradual, 
steady, and persistent evolution of ideas and principles. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to suggest that Chamberlain is continuing the 
old, old struggle in which Cromwell, bravely and resolutely, 
played his part in his own day. 

We have traveled far since then—socially, politically, and 
religiously. Just as many of the old Presbyterian churches, 
founded with open trusts, have gradually drifted to the Uni- 
tarian position, so the champion of the type of Oliver Crom- 
well—a mixture of freeman and fanatic—has given place to 
the statesman of the type of Joseph Chamberlain: at heart 
a freethinker, but ready to use the Church as a stepping-stone 
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if necessary for his personal ambition and for the achieve- 
ment of his grand designs. 

Whenever the spirit of liberty comes into collision with the 
spirit of bigotry or of autocracy, there must be a struggle, 
more or less severe. We may regret this, but we cannot avoid 
it. We may passionately desire a fairer and happier time, 
but we must live in the present and make the best of the cir- 
cumstances and events about us. 

Oliver Cromwell found his lines cast in far from pleasant 
places. To him and to men like John Hampden it was given 
to check the avarice and the tyranny of the king, to uphold 
the cause of a free and independent Parliament, and to test the 
question upon many a field of battle. 

Times have changed since then, and so has the nature of 
the struggle ; and yet the problem working out in South Africa 
to-day is the lineal descendant of the problem that confronted 
the brave old Puritans of two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Through many difficulties, dangers, and trials, men like Cecil 
Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain are busy with the fabric 
of a mighty Empire. The end does not always justify the 
means; but in this case the methods are unavoidable, unless 
indeed the glorious task is to be put aside—unless we are to 
fling away the richest gifts that Time and Fortune bring to us. 

(Rev.) GrorGE WALTERS. 

Sydney, N. S. W. 


Il. Fatmurres IN ENGLISH TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


HE bibulous habits and Bacchanalian revels of our an- 
cestors are proverbial. They have satisfied the wants of 


the story-teller and provided material for the meditations of 


the moralist. They have been woven into romance and taken 
form and substance on the painter’s canvas. Homilies have 
been written and delivered over them, and they have supplied 
the humorist with diversions for the mirthful. History has 
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incorporated them in its bulky memorials, and their floating 
traditions are likely to outlive many generations. 

Modern nations will condemn and deplore the lengthy and 
riotous carousals of the baron, the squire, and the knight of 
the shire, whose potations were generally of the most gener- 
ous character; but it must be admitted that there was little 
semblance of hypocrisy in the wild conduct of these reckless 
old sensualists. The social ethics of the times recognized 
the hard drinker as a man of eminent respectability, and the 
appreciation of “society” was frequently obtainable by an un- 
restrained extravagance in the libations to Bacchus. It is even 
evident that comfortable sinecures were obtained and valuable 
public appointments secured by the judicious administration 
of a dram. Even to-day the overburdened pension list bears 
testimony to the lavish generosity of those gamesome old tip- 
plers who were willing to alleviate from the public purse the 
impecuniosity of a bibulous and boon companion. Let it be 


added that the “statesmen” were equally ready to apply the 
same palliative to their personal financial ailments when dis- 


ordered by Bacchanalian extravagances and other forms of 
unmentionable debaucheries. 

3ut acuminated public opinion is gradually changing all 
that. By all sensible people sobriety is now rightly regarded 
as a necessary virtue, while confirmed drunkenness is wholly 
accounted a pitiable neurotic disorder and physical disease, 
hereditary or developed. Commiseration rather than reproach 
should be extended to the hapless individual who at times may 
fail to keep his potations within the bounds of restraint, when 
overmastered with the depraved constitutional craving. It is 
the germination and growth of the ancestral poison seed, 
and it is truly regrettable that science and surgery alike have 
failed to discover some certain antidote to the fatal heritage. 
It is presumable, then, under these circumstances, that the 
general trend of public opinion is in the direction of securing 
sobriety and favorable to temperance. With increasing experi- 
ence and the wider and wiser acquaintance with human require- 
ments obtained by a better knowledge of social conditions, 
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it might well be expected that sound temperance reform was 
making rapid and permanent progress. There is too much 
reason to fear that any such opinion is a delusion. There is 
but the smoothing of the surface—the concealment of the evil. 
Temperance is not in the ascendant. 

For convenience and secrecy, intoxicants may be obtained 
and disguised as beverages, medicines, tonics, and other fanciful 
appellations that ingenuity may suggest, but they are provo- 
cative of argument and supply substantial reasons against the 
assumptions of increasing sobriety. The drinking carousals 
of our ancestors were open, riotous, and sociable; the pre- 
vailing habits of persistent tippling are secret, insatiable, and 
solitary. That stricture more particularly applies to the mid- 
dle and aristocratic classes; there is, in addition, the saloon 
and boisterous bar-drinking of the artisans and lower classes. 
“Respectable” men of the pietistic persuasion and women 
greatly favor the secret-service system, and the necessity for 
concealment unquestionably aggravates the intensity of the 
evil. The insidious and seductive nature of the vice is far 
more objectionable and dangerous than the occasional frenzy 
of intoxication, because in the latter method there are con- 
siderable periods of abstinence. The confirmed tippler only 
interrupts the regularity of the bibulation by an enforced dis- 
organization of the supplies. Long-established social customs 
also contribute to an aggravation of the evil. 

Government statistics overwhelmingly show that, instead of 
abating, there is a continuous and extravagant addition to the 
revenue obtainable by the customs and excise from the liquor 
traffic. To this evidence of increased consumption have to be 
added the concoctions of the illicit grog-making and the pub- 
lican’s expansion with water and noxious compounds. Brew- 
eries and distilleries are multiplying with astonishing and 
increasing rapidity, and everywhere the evidences of the 
“trade” prosperity are abundant. The Stygian stream of poi- 
sonous and maddening drink flows freely along with increas- 
ing violence, bearing on its surface a black and loathsome 
mass of humanity. 
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“Beer shops are the curse of the country!” said Lord Bea- 
consfield, in a moment of inspired and impassioned utterance ; 
and the accusation has been amply supported by Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, who insisted that “every crime has its origin 
more or less in drunkenness!” In this instance Law and Poli- 
tics are in agreement; and to these weighty utterances may be 
added the medical opinion, as supplied by Sir Andrew Clark, 
who, as a scientist and practising physician, declared that: 
“Alcohol is a poison. Health is always injured by it; benefited 
by it, never!” Similar and equally authoritative testimony 
besprinkles the utterances of many persons eminent in all 
departments of intellectual activity. Indeed all intelligent opin- 
ion is agreed that dipsomania is a tremendous factor for crime, 
pauperism, destitution, disease, and insanity—that our tip- 
pling and drinking customs are filthy, unwholesome, and 
altogether an abomination—and concedes the irresistible argu- 
ments in favor of immediate correction and ultimate sup- 
pression. But personal interest prevails, and only those with 
well-sustained fortitude are qualified to attack the gigantic 
iniquity. 

People there are in plenty who, with considerable clamor 
and no scarcity of presumption, will advertise their opinions 
upon this complicated question; but their parrot-cry repeti- 
tions have been adopted, while their minds are destitute of 
any original, sensible, and practicable solution of the difficul- 
ties. The larger proportion of those who flaunt the tinsel 
title of “reformer,” while posing with oracular mendacity, 
have entered the controversy with opinions already adapted 
and petrified to increase the clamor and confusion by ap- 
plauding their own inane presumption. Another hindrance 
is the presumably sincere but sadly misinformed indi- 
vidual whose interference is invariably favorable to reaction 
and corruption. In addition to the foregoing aids to failure 
there are the bogus temperance reformers, who are indeed the 
hired advocates of the traffic and particularly dangerous by 
reason 6f their disguised hostility. The ranks of reformers are 
also rendered frangible by the intermixture of a feeble folk 
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whose aim in life seems to be the suppression of original ideas 
and independent opinion. They are less terrified at the deluge 
of deadly decoctions than alarmed at the increase of new and 
unfamiliar social aspirations that are always abhorrent be- 
cause never understood. They would willingly throttle all 
original thinkers and stifle every beautiful conception that 
flashes from the procreant depths of genius. Some, indeed, 
are so timorous as to start in consternation with horrent hair 
and straining eyeballs when confronted with an unfamiliar 
thought or daring aspiration. Any proposal to discard the 
old and obsolete traditions is sufficient to prostrate their ener- 
gies and paralyze their faculties. Such are not the materials 
from which progressive and successful reformers are made 
and fashioned by the forces of necessity. 

But everywhere the party of reform has been beguiled by 
actions that invite defeat, and the movement has been indus- 4 
triously exploited by the faddist and the fanatic, the dotard 
and the driveler. To such an extent has this been so that many 
of the would-be prominent and authoritative teetotalers give 
utterance to harangues that are reminiscent of the wailing gib- 
berish of the antiquated crone—spouting sentiments that bear 
a remarkable resemblance to the spasmodic splutterings of the 
village “natural” and the rural “dunce.” The “professional” 
agitator and obsequious self-seeker have also played their part, 
while the rostrum has resounded with the “inspired” ravings 
of the ubiquitous individual who wets his cheeks with arti- 
ficial tears and frames his face to all occasions. Indeed, in 
every action it is painfully evident that teetotalers of the com- 
mon variety have particular and peculiar methods of insuring 
disaster and defeat. 

Unfortunately for the organized temperance party, the man- 
agers of the propaganda have shown an unwarrantable tend- ’ 
ency to identify their cause with the fortunes of a particular 
political party. They have ostentatiously, even offensively, 
paraded their political partizanship on the platform and at the 
polling booths, with results that should have been obvious to 
the dullest intellect. Sectarianism has turned their gatherings 
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into prayer meetings, and to such an extent that their organiza- 
tions have become effete and offensive and have degenerated 
into silly mutual-admiration societies. The conventional pro- 
hibition orator has his circle of assertions, and while pander- 
ing to his paymasters he may never desert the familiar tirade. 
The animus displayed by rival organizations is considerable ; 
their views are narrow, while their operations are absolutely 
futile. They cultivate cliques and coteries, being ever ready 
and eager to persecute and vilify, with the malignity of ig- 
norance, all other reformers whose intelligence and propa- 
ganda are superior to their own. They mistake an anecdote 
for an argument, and become intoxicated with the boisterous, 
albeit meaningless, laughter of the crowd. Vulgarity domi- 
nates their vainglorious actions with attendant results that are 
wholly deplorable and disastrous: never an effort to instruct 
the people in the scientific and economic exploration of all 
social conditions, the desire being—for personal and party pre- 
ferment—to pander to the ignorant prejudices of the unrea- 
soning crowd. 

Politics, sectarianism, and insatiable greed debauch the pub- 
lic conscience and pervert the general activity with influences 
for evil. From the “pillars” of the “trade” comes the liquorish 
lamentation about interfering with the “rights” of the people. 
Behind the mask we perceive the smirking sanctity of our Beer 
and Bible advocate, lusty-lunged and frantic in the effort to 
impose himself as the oracle of public opinion. But it will 
not do. His fulsome fervency evaporates and fumes in vain; 
his plagiarized pathos is sadly unappreciated by the ruined 
victims of his ample prosperity. The publican piles his profits 
on the degradation of his customers’ homes, and the shivering 
wretches therein care not for the cant that custom apostro- 
phizes as compassion. 

But everywhere spreads the taint of this vast and pestiferous 
traffic. Its promoters and defenders develop their operations 
in the Houses of Parliament. They are secreted in the sanctity 
of the Establishment and are not entirely unknown to the 
Non-conformist conscience. Bishops are supplementing their 
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benefices by sharing the profits of the brewer, while, with 


maudlin sentimentality, they are professing to deplore the evils 
of the traffic. Pietists are bemoaning the increasing brutality 
with the wine-cup in their hands, and fashionable ladies titter 
and tattle insipid teetotalism while their eyes are sparkling 
with incipient intoxication. Rural deans and corpulent canons 
have lisped and mumbled much meaningless claptrap, while 
their fingers fumbled in their pockets with the newly-received 
distillery dividends and their thoughts went wandering in 
pleasurable expectancy to the probable increase in the returns 
for the ensuing term. The revenues of Church and State have 
somehow to be obtained, and the liquor traffic provides a con- 
venient and established medium. Consequently, the “trade” 
shall not willingly be tampered with nor its security shaken. 
Politicians, parsons, and parasitical moneymongers generally 
have too great a personal interest in the success of the drink 
distribution to countenance any form of reformative inter- 
ference. In many ways they are so deeply sunk in the still- 
stream mud that safety demands an intense alcoholic appetite 
to absorb the slime of putrescent production. 

Hitherto gilded depravity has flaunted unchecked, while ab- 
surd and abominable pretensions have been countenanced 
and supported with nauseating pomposity and piously dis- 
guised mendacity. “Beer and the Bible” is a persistent phrase, 
a scandal to Churchism, and a sorry reflection upon modern 
Christianity that nowhere does drunkenness thrive with such 
virulence and vigor as within the pale of the Church. Christians 
may whimper about unconverted heathendom, but even there 
the greed of gain never culminates in opulent and titled brewers 
and distillers. Nowhere does the brandy-beaker circulate so 
constantly as in a gathering of churchmen in England, thereby 
occasioning much turbulence and violence; and the familiar 
wine-cup of the Christian always is replenished with sancti- 
monious regularity and ruin beneath the shadow of the cross. 

And what of the future? Under the existing licensing sys- 
tem, or any possible arrangement of the present system that 
does not eliminate the element of personal profit, no reform 
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of any consequence can be ever accomplished. Reduction of 
hours and limitation of houses are fads that will have no bene- 
ficial effects. Permissive bills and local options are equally 
unsatisfactory, and never approach the evil. The entire sys- 
tem will have, of necessity, to be reorganized and new methods 
adopted to obtain the results desired. And it is well to under- 
stand that under the mest favorable circumstances, and with 
all the progressive forces in operation, it will take many weary. 
years and successive generations to correct and repair the 
social contamination. In many instances reparation may be 
altogether impossible. Man is tigerish in his alcoholic appetite, 
and having tasted the stimulant he craves for more. De- 
bauchery becomes a delight. 

The tendency of the trade, as revealed by recent exposures, 
indicates the creation of a gigantic monopoly entirely under 
the control of wealthy brewers and distillers. Such a scheme 
is a menace to the public interests and social morality. To 
gain the object, sectarianism is heavily subsidized and politics 
polluted. The remedy seems to present itself in the direction 
of municipalization, or some similar and well-regulated sys- 
tem entirely and directly under the management of the general 
community. But it is never to be supposed that present and 
tentative proposals are to be regarded as final panaceas for 
existent evils. They are only stepping-stones to still higher 
results and endeavors in the right direction for real progress. 
Municipalization offers many advantages unknown to the older 
forms of temperance propaganda. It destroys a dangerous 
monopoly and opens the door for further advances. Self-in- 
terest is removed, making progressive reformation possible. 
The important consideration of purity and quality of the 
liquors supplied would receive attention, and that would be an 
enormous gain. Much evil is caused by the terrible poisons 
produced by the prevalent methods of adulteration, and 
municipalization will correct all that. But, indeed, the certain 
and possible benefits presaged by the communal control are 
now beyond the theories of speculation, and are likely to result 
in a reformative progress and final accomplishment not now 
imaginable by the perverted reason. 
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Opposition to every scientific advance and social advantage 





may be expected and certain. It would be an absolute impos- 
sibility to evolve and establish any scheme of reform that 






will give universal satisfaction. That need never be expected 





while the public mind continues to be involved and tortuous 





in its reasoning processes—delighting in disputation and in- 
viting contention. No unfamiliar proposals ever yet recom- 
mended themselves to the infinity of ignorance, satisfied an 
unreasoning fanaticism, or silenced the mad and devouring 
clamor of faction. The time and intelligence for that unim- 


passioned penetration and comprehension have not yet come, 





but the great and vast improvements suggested by the possi- 
bilities of communal control are sufficiently substantial favor- 
ably to attract the observant thinker. The demand is for 
the application of scientific methods to secure practical and 
absolute results, and the abandonment of all conventional and 
antiquated abortions whose promises, so vociferous and plen- 
tiful, have been falsified and discredited in every instance and 
particular. The cry of “abstinence for the individual and pro- > 
hibition for the State” has been wailing for many weary and 
unprofitable years in the wilderness of blighted aspirations ; 





and present indications suggest that it may whine and whim- 
per, unheard and unheeded, for all time. It is not necessary 
to discuss the details of such proposals; it is sufficient to know 
that they are impotent of good and ever foredoomed to igno- 
minious failure. 

The question of compensation to the publican has been 
raised, and it surely is a most unreasonable, not to say in- 
iquitous, one. For what is he to be compensated? Surely 
not for the prevention of social misery and degradation. 
Surely not for having been permitted to prey upon human 
frailty by amassing fabulous fortunes through spreading dis- . 
order, desolation, and despair. As a general rule, the average 
drink-seller enters upon his career of infamy with but a slender 
capital, expanded by a subsidy from the brewer; and what 
are the ultimate results? In an incredibly short space of time 
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he is able from the profits of the water-tap and vitriolic com- 
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pounds to become the proud purchaser of enormous portions 
of real property, and still maintain a respectable balance at the 
banker’s. The prosperity of the publican is proverbial, and 
when the day of compensation arrives justice will not declare 
that he shall be the recipient. 
4 But any alteration in the liquor laws will in itself do little 
for beneficial results. Social conditions demand other reforms 
of a general character and wider scope to precede and accom- 
pany temperance reform. Sobriety will only be insured and 
sustained by compulsory and universal unsectarian education 
—the dissemination of exact knowledge upon subjects of a 
purely practical and useful character. It demands and depends 
upon improvements in the social conditions of the disinherited 
masses, with some degree of security for obtaining the neces- 
saries of existence by profitable and useful employment: some 
condition by which they will escape the present and perpetual 
terrors of poverty, even to starvation, and have secured to them 





the continuation of a fairly comfortable condition of life and 

3 existence. It will be necessary that codperation shall sup- 
; plant a ruinous anarchy of competition in the communal pro- 
duction and distribution of the necessaries of life, and in- 

: dustrial and commercial systems shall be established and 


conducted on scientific methods with a moral, reasonable, and 
justifiable basis; indeed, a system by which the beautiful and 
complete harmony of the universe will be applied to the homo- 
geneous human society. 

But time, perseverance, and persistent agitation and educa- 
tion will be required before even the least of these promised 
social advantages are obtained. The future is still shrouded 
in the fogs of faction and the darkness of disputation. Human 

vision is, at the best, but feeble, while the horizon is mantled 
in the mists of mental mystification. Hope and optimism 
whisper that progress is insured and certain, but when we 
again review the past career of humanity we are much dis- 
quieted. Progress may continue; yet without social reform 
of the most sweeping kind, and more than what is herein fore- 
shadowed and suggested, our social system will not be made 


™ 
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perfect nor will reform continue. On the contrary, our kindred 
and successors will continue rushing onward to their doom 


with increasing momentum. Without general and substantial 
social reform and readjustment of economic conditions, all 
genuine temperance legislation is foredoomed to failure and 
condemned by experience. The efforts of the brave and un- 
selfish workers in the cause of righteousness and humanity will 
continue to be futile and expended in vain. 
JAMEs DowMAN. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 








































NATURAL SELECTION, COMPETITION, AND 
SOCIALISM. 


O* late years a decided change has taken place in the 
nature of the criticisms directed against the socialist 
philosophy. The objections now being brought forward are 
mainly biological. The change is partly due to the prowess 
displayed by the socialist economists in defense of their the- 
ories, and partly to their unanswerable criticisms of the ex- 
isting social order. Their antagonists have been compelled 
to adopt a new line of attack. The battle has been shifted from 
the field of economics to that of biology. The brief for the 
defense has been handed over to the biologist. 

Whatever judgment current opinion may pass upon the so- 
cialist philosophy as a whole, it must certainly be admitted 
that in the field of pure economics the socialists have more 
than held their own. And this might have been expected. 
Political economy is the science of human affairs; it treats of 
the production and distribution of wealth, states the economic 
laws that govern the production and exchange of commodities, 
and tries to reduce the business of society to an orderly basis. 
Just as the careful housewife adjusts her expenditure to her 
income, so the economist endeavors to influence legislation to 
like ends. The orthodox political economist is, therefore, es- 
saying the impossible. He is trying to build up an orderly 
synthesis from a disorderly aggregation of objects; and, as a 
correct line of reasoning depends upon the establishment of 
an exact correspondence between thought and things, his 
efforts must necessarily prove futile. The systems of produc- 
tion and distribution must first be brought into harmonious 
arrangement before a true science of political economy can 
obtain. 

The socialist economists, on the other hand, have made a 
complete analysis of the present system. In their investiga- 
tions of the nature of value they laid hold of the only property 
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possessed by a commodity that could, under a reasonable sys- 
tem, serve as a measure of value. Starting with the funda- 
mental proposition that labor creates all exchange value, they 
have elaborated a logical science of political economy. It is 
therefore not at all surprising to see the orthodox economists 
retiring from a contest in which they must necessarily be 
worsted. 

Perhaps, in the present state of our knowledge, a complete 
answer to the biological objections to socialism cannot be 
given. Experiment alone is capable of furnishing the final 
answer. There is, however, a provisional answer, which can 
cover all but the theoretical objection. The argument of the 
biological critics, briefly stated, is as follows: -The socialist 
philosophy, though apparently logical and consistent when 
judged from an economic standpoint, is in contradiction to the 
laws of life. Its exponents are fruitlessly contending against 
a law of Nature; they are founding their social structures 
on beds of sand. Man reached his preéminent position in the 
animal kingdom, the biologist argues, by reason of his cun- 
ning, his ferocity, and his imitativeness. In the struggle for 
existence, these qualities—which he shares in common with the 
tiger and the ape—have served him well; they have made him 
the superb animal he is. His prehensile thumb, his curiosity, 
the ferocity with which he resents injury, his sociability, and 
his wonderful capacity for seizing anything that will help him 
in the struggle for existence have secured his primacy and 
made him the lord of creation. 

The physical and mental characteristics that distinguish 
man from all other animals are the accumulated results of 
a process of natural selection continued through long periods 
of time. Originally, they were simply favorable variations, 
brought into existence by a happy combination of the sexual 
characters of parents—the results of a process of sexual selec- 
tion. The individuals in which these favorable variations 
were developed to the highest degree would be most fa- 
vored in the struggle for existence, and accordingly would 
survive and reproduce their kind. Of their offspring, those 
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in which the favorable variations were again the most prom- 
inent would survive ; and so, by adding the variations together, 
generation after generation, natural selection would eventually 
produce them fully developed as exhibited in man. Therefore, 
says the biologist, since the qualities that secured for man 
his primacy among animals are the accumulated results of a 
selective process that preserved the individual possessing 
them in the highest degree, he will retain that primacy just 
so long as the selective principle continues to operate; but 
any lessening of the rigid selection will be instantly followed 
by degeneration, and ultimately by extinction. 

In the course of social evolution, continues the biologist, the 
old form of natural selection—which simply secured the survival 
of the physically fit—took on a new form. It changed to in- 
dustrial competition, which secures the survival of the kind of 
man best suited for the building up of a civilized society. 
Brute force gives way to intellect, and ferocity to cunning; but 
the old struggle for existence—caused by the fecundity of 
Nature—still goes on. Socialism, therefore, says the critic, 
is suicidal. It proposes to abolish industrial competition, 
which is at the same time the form of the struggle for ex- 
istence that created the organization of the social structure 
upon which socialism depends for its existence, and the in- 
centive that moves to action the units of society. 

Here, then, is the point at issue: is industrial competition the 
selective principle that created our society? The socialist says 
no. Such a theory cannot be reconciled with the fact that in 
all countries man progressed from a low to a high type before 
the advent of industrial competition, or that in some countries 
a high degree of civilization has been reached without its aid. 
In his opinion, industrial competition is an injurious product 
of modern times. He asserts, moreover, that its tendency is to 
lower the mental, moral, and physical standards of the race, to 
cripple the consuming power of the community, and to lower 
the scale of living; and that eventually it will, if allowed to 
pursue an unrestricted course, involve both capitalist and 
laborer in a common ruin. 
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The critics of socialism, in answering this indictment, ac- 
knowledge the cruelty of competition regarded from an 
individual standpoint—but nevertheless maintain that it is nec- 
essary and inevitable, and that the ultimate good derived from 
its operation far outweighs the present evil. The form of the 
struggle for existence that obtained in medieval times might, 
in their opinion, have been continued forever without the pro- 
duction of the kind of man required for the building up of a 
highly-organized society; that if continued forever it could 
only have produced a more gigantic knight—an exaggerated 
Cceur de Leon. They do not believe that any analogy exists 
between the civilized societies of to-day and the mushroom 
civilizations of the past. These latter, they assert, were simply 
the last stages of a patriarchal system in which a small class, 
after subjugating the remaining members of their society, 
had taken to themselves all the knowledge and culture of their 
times. These civilizations were based on chattel slavery; as 
President Jordan of Stanford very aptly puts it, “the physical 
perfection and culture of each Greek were made possible by 
the labor of ten slaves.” 

A comparison will show that no analogy exists, says the 
biologist. The old civilizations were founded on slavery: ours 
is based on freedom of contract; in ancient societies rigid 
caste lines separated the classes: in ours men pass constantly 
from one to the other—the sons of the laborers of one gen- 
eration becoming the lawgivers of the next; the civilizations of 
old were simply extensions of the patriarchal system: ours is 
the result of indusirial evolution. In olden times all the 
knowledge and culture of the day were reserved for a select 
few. The industrial evolution of modern society, with the 
introduction of machinery into all the branches of industry— 
with its steam power, its cheap newspapers, its cheap books, its 
cheap magazines, its free libraries, and its free schools—has 
made possible to all the pursuit of knowledge. “He who.runs 


may read.” The toiler of to-day enjoys privileges beyond the 


reach of a king of former times. There could be no advance 
on these earlier civilizations without a change in the form of 
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the struggle for existence, says the critic; and, as a result of 
economic causes, it changed—to industrial competition. 

Now, though the line of reasoning thus put forward against 
socialism seems both logical and convincing, it contains several 
erroneous conclusions. The statement that industrial compe- 
tition is responsible for the organization of society is certainly 
untrue. This organization dates back to the time when, follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, men found they could produce 
more, working at special occupations and exchanging their 
commodities, than when each worked for himself at a variety of 
occupations. The organization of society must be attributed 
to the specialization of industry, with its accompanying sys- 
tem of exchange. First the simplest division of labor, the 
learning of handicrafts; then the gathering of the artisans 
into guilds, the associations of the guild-masters and the rise 
of the trades-unions, the inception of the factory system and 
its gradual development, the gathering of large groups of 
workingmen into factories and the integration of masters into 
corporations and trusts: these are the steps by which the or- 
ganization of society was effected—from first to last due to 
the specialization of industry. Consequently, the objection that 
the abolition of competition means the disorganization of so- 
ciety falls to the ground. 

The arguments of the biological critics of socialism might 
be strictly true were their application restricted to cabbages 
and potatoes; but applied to man they are worthless. Man is 
not a vegetable, passively subject to the action of natural 
forces and reacting automatically upon them, but possesses a 
power of consciously reacting upon environment and partially 
molding it to his will. By virtue of this power he becomes, 
as it were, the architect of his own fortunes—the builder of 
his own physical, mental, and moral structures. It is there- 
fore necessary that he have an ethical standard—that the con- 
scious molding of environment may have for its ultimate aim 
the production of the highest type of man. The biological criti- 
cisms of socialism are therefore lacking, insomuch that they 
have not taken this power into consideration. 
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Looking at the question from another point of view, an ex- 
amination of existing society will show that the unconscious, 
unregulated action of social environment has actually resulted 
in the setting aside of natural selection. This has been re- 
placed by a perverse social selection, which divides society 
into at least four distinct classes. It preserves first the man 
of wealth—gained perhaps by no exertion of his own—who 
may or may not be possessed of the physical and mental at- 
tributes that would insure his survival under other conditions. 
As he is able to buy better brains than his own to manage his 
possessions, he is secure in the survival of his family; while 
the practise of tying up large estates in trust for the benefit 
of improvident heirs still further sets aside the operation of 
natural selection. The efforts of the “fool killer” are ren- 
dered abortive. In the middle class, the keenest and gen- 
erally the most unscrupulous trader survives. In the work- 
ing class, the man with the strongest body and the most slavish 
disposition is the one favored in the struggle for existence. 
And in the slums, normal persons, dragged down by hard 
conditions, are slowly exterminated, leaving the beggar and 
the thief to propagate their kind. It cannot be said that natural 
selection is responsible for the existence of any of these, or 
that they approach the type we should choose for our standard. 

Looking at the question from still another point of view, 
if we allow, for the sake of argument, that industrial compe- 
tition is synonymous with the struggle for existence, we shall 
find ourselves placed in a very peculiar position. We shall be 
obliged to assert that ninety-five per cent. of the business men 
of all countries are “unfit.” Statistics compiled by the best 
authorities show that ninety-five per cent. of all business enter- 


prises become bankrupt. This enormous percentage of fail- 
ures must then prove one of two things: either that ninety- 
five per cent. of all merchants engaged in business are 
unfit, or that an injurious selective principle, which does not 
discriminate between the fit and the unfit, has arisen during 
the evolution of society. The latter hypothesis is probably 


the true one. The fact that many men, after failing in business 
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once or twice, eventually succeed can be explained in no other 
manner. What confidence can be placed in an automatic 
selective process that changes its judgment so readily? How 
can a man who has been twice pronounced unfit by industrial 
competition suddenly become fit? The only answer that can 
be given to such a query is, the man was always fit. Condi- 
tions, favorable or unfavorable, decided the question of his 
success or failure. Much evidence may be adduced in support 
of such a theory. 

A hundred years ago the business of society was carried 
on by a multitude of small manufacturers, small storekeepers, 
mechanics, and farmers. Business failures were few and far 
between, and the commercial crisis would not for some time 
to come startle the world by its repeated visits. Now, judged 
by the standard of the biologist, the majority of the business 
men of civilized countries were at that time fit. Judged by the 
standard of the economist, free competition, in a community 
of small producers possessing a world’s market, could not 
produce the evil results ascribed to it to-day. Competition 
between two small merchants with a world to exploit is a 
very different thing from competition between a small mer- 
chant and a gigantic trust, between a blacksmith and an im- 
plement factory, between a laborer and a steam shovel. 
Judged by the standard of the biologist, ninety-five per cent. 
of modern men of business are unfit. Judged by the standard 
of the economist, the centralization of capital, the concentra- 
tion of industry, and the social effect of machinery have simply 
made it impossible for them to remain in business. They 
cannot compete. 

The great selective principle of the biologist—industrial 
competition—-is apparently in danger of abolition long before 


the socialist gets his innings. The gradual transformation of 
the methods of production and distribution must eventually 


end in the death of competition. The copartnership of two 
individuals in a commercial enterprise is the entering wedge; 
competition is destroyed between them. The amalgamation of 


such firms into corporations is a further step in the process 
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that finds its logical end in the trust. A national and inter- 


national agreement between the trusts is the last step in the 
process that wipes competition out of existence, and with it 
the selective principle of the biologist and his objection to 
socialism. If, though not at all likely, the commercial systerh 
could be developed to such an extreme, society would then 
become an industrial oligarchy ruled by trusts. 

A legitimate objection to the line of reasoning thus put for- 
ward must now receive consideration. While it is certainly 
true that competition is gradually being killed by the business 
of society passing into the hands of trusts, it is equally true 
that competition among their employees ‘still remains. It there- 
fore must be shown that under socialism some incentive to ex- 
ertion would take the place of this form of competition. The 
complete domination of society by the trusts, with the destruc- 
tion of industrial competition between them, does not necessa- 
rily involve the disintegration of society. So long as competi- 
tion developed commercial and mechanical ability among the 
employees of the trusts, the business of society might be carried 
on for an indefinite period—provided no other disturbing factors 
entered into the calculation. Kings by divine right and their 
descendants ruled the world for many generations without any 
essential alteration of their characters. And, in like manner, 
industrial oligarchs might rule the world for long periods, pro- 
vided the selective principle that formed the units of their 
society continued to operate. It is then absolutely necessary 
that in a collectivist society some incentive should move to 
action the masses of the people—that great majority who live 
always in the present, invariably preferring a small amount of 
proximate happiness to a large amount of ultimate happiness. 

The exponents of socialism are addressing themselves to 
this task; they are trying to bring their economic theories into 
harmony with the laws of life. The old-time revolutionary be- 
liefs have given way to an evolutionary synthesis. The modern 
socialist recognizes the fact that great social changes are 
worked out with much travail through long periods. Confident 
of the ultimate realization of his hopes, he is content for the 
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present to demand such political and economic changes as will 
better the immediate condition of his fellow-men. Along with 
this he asks for the perfection of the machinery of govern- 
ment and the State ownership of those industries which have 
attained national importance. These necessary steps taken, he 
leaves to the future to decide what next shall be done. 

The answer to the final question—what under socialism will 
be the incentive to exertion?—takes on a threefold aspect. It 
may be stated as follows: (1) The problem to be solved is 
not a question of biology, but one of economics—that, 
whether or not opposed to the laws of life, the evolution of 
society is driving us to collectivism. It may be that, even as 
all other civilizations have contained within themselves the 
seeds of their own dissolution, so this apparent antagonism 
between the constitution of our society and the laws of life 
may likewise end in its disintegration. But, be this as it may, 
to collectivism we must go. (2) The examination of many 
industries conducted by the governments of different countries 
proves conclusively that the quality of work turned out by 
them is fully equal, if not superior, to the same class of work 
turned out by private firms. (3) The fear of dismissal and 
the hope of reward are the incentives that move to action 
the lower classes under existing society. The same incentives 
spur to industry those in government employ, and there is no 
reason to suppose the same incentives would not obtain under 
socialism. 

The proper treatment of the first division of the threefold 
answer would require a critical exposition of the evolutionary 
forces that are causing the centralization of capital and in- 
dustry. It would be necessary to inquire into the social effect 
of machinery to find out the limits beyond which the expansion 
of industry cannot go, and to speculate on the disastrous ef- 
fects that are likely to follow the development of the Orient. 
To do this properly would require the writing of a voluminous 
work. We shall therefore have to be content with a general 
statement of the probabilities of the future. 


The constantly increasing productivity of our national in- 
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dustries requires an ever-increasing foreign market, and each 
year adds to the enormous bulk of our exports to other coun- 
tries. The consuming power of the home market is determined 
by the decreasing wage of the industrial classes, and by the 
lessening purchasing power of the American farmer. There is 
thus a steady increase in the surplus commodities available for 
export. This being the case, we are justified in asking the ques- 
tion, What shall we do when our merchants and mechanics 
have to compete in the markets of the world with the cheap 
labor of China and Japan? Large amounts of capital are seek- 
ing investment abroad, the nature of the capitalistic system 
of production and distribution—its one aim and object—being 
the production of surplus value. The constant lowering of the 
rate of interest in civilized countries forces the surplus capital 
to seek investment elsewhere. The spectacle of the scramble 
for the shares of the Lipton Tea Company, which were sub- 
scribed for three times over, and other like cases, show con- 
clusively that capitalists are everywhere struggling for profit- 
able investments. China—with its vast resources, its variety 
of climate, its splendid system of navigable rivers, and its 
hordes of cheap laborers—is standing on the threshold of a 
new era. There the unused millions of Europe and America 
will find ready investment. The great commercial nations 
are already taking the first steps to let loose an industrial 
scourge upon the earth. 

And what is to become of the American farmer when the 
introduction of the automobile completes the work of the trol- 
ley-car and destroys the market for horses? What will become 
of the commercial traveler and the superfluous mechanic when 
the centralization of industry in the hands of the trusts does 
away with all unnecessary labor? There is but one answer: 


These economic conditions will compel society eventually to 


undertake the orderly arrangement of its business—to balance 
its production and distribution. It will be forced into social- 
ism, biological objections to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The second and third divisions of the answer may well be 
treated together. An appeal to known facts will certainly be 
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conceded the best answer that can be given to any question. 
Let us see, therefore, what light experiments in collectivism 
will throw upon the problem. The English navy is certainly 
the finest in the world; yet almost all its vessels have been 
entirely constructed in-the government yards. Each ship, from 
keelson to royal truck, has been built by men in the service of 
the government. Each gun, from the one hundred and ten 
tonner at Chatham to the small arm carried by the marines, 
is manufactured in the great arsenal at Woolwich or in the 
government factory at Enfield. The clothing of both soldiers 
and sailors is made in the government shops at Pimlico, and 
the bread they eat is baked in government ovens. Here, then, 
is an experiment in collectivism conducted upon a very large 
scale. What light does it throw on the question at issue? An 
inspection of the dock-yards, foundries, factories, stores, and 
bakeries, owned and operated by the British government, re- 
veals an army of artisans and laborers at work, successfully con- 
ducting the many operations necessary to the outfitting and 
maintenance of hundreds of thousands of men. The skill and 
efficiency they display and the quality of the work they turn out 
are fully equal, if not superior, to that produced in the yards 
of Armstrong at Keswick, or Carnegie at Homestead. The 
ammunition boots, for instance, supplied to Thomas Atkins at 
$2.56 a pair cannot be duplicated in private life for twice the 
money; and the clothes served to him by a paternal govern- 
ment at $4.75 a suit are as strong and serviceable as they are 
cheap. Indeed, a habit of selling his necessaries to envious 
civilians occasionally gets Mr. Atkins into trouble with the 
authorities, and at the same time pays a high tribute to the 
quality of his belongings. 

Many illustrations of like kind can be accumulated from 


all civilized nations. The German telephone system gives the 
best and cheapest service in the world. The postal systems 
of all countries may be cited as proofs of the practicability of 
collectivism. Great Britain owns her telegraph and express 
systems, and almost all countries operate their police and fire 
departments. The function of education has passed from the 
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hands of the private teacher; and, if any further proof were 
needed, surely the successful application of the principle of 
the municipal ownership of public utilities would satisfy the 
most inveterate doubter. 

Here, then, in different countries are some millions of per- 
sons in the service of their respective governments. They are 
ordinary, common people, subject to the same passions, vir- 
tues, and vices as the remaining members of society. They have 
also the habit of choosing lesser proximate happiness to greater 
future happiness, which distinguishes the large majority of 
their fellow-creatures. What, then, is the “incentive to exer- 
tion” that keeps them at work? What is it that makes Tommy 
Atkins accomplish forced marches in the heat of the Soudan, 
and causes his American brother to chase the elusive Filipino 
through fever swamps? Whence comes the rapid stride of 
the postman? Why does the fireman plunge into the flame 
and smoke of the burning building, and the policeman risk his 
life in the protection of the lives and property of others? 
Wherefore flies the pen of the government clerk over his paper? 
And why do the “builders of the ship”’—the sawyers and the 
carpenters, the riveters and the boiler-makers, the machinist 
and the foundrymen and the blacksmiths—one and all, from 
the highest to the lowest, ply their vocations with such in- 
dustry? Why? Because all are animated by the same in- 
centives—the hope of reward, the desire of promotion, the 
fear of dismissal. It is, as John Stuart Mill remarked, “very 
much a question of education; a man may be taught to dig 
and weave for his country even as he has been taught to fight 
for it.” And there is absolutely no reason why these incen- 
tives, which now move to exertion the people engaged in pri- 
vate and public enterprises, should not continue to do so in a 
collectivist society. Given a strong central authority, willing 
and able to enforce the laws, an authority that would have 
behind it all the force of public opinion, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that idle persons could be more effectively dealt 
with than under existing conditions. They might choose be- 
tween work and starvation ; there could be no other alternative. 
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There remains but one other point to be touched upon. If 
it be granted that, with a strong central authority established, 
the usual incentives that move to action coarser natures will 
obtain, have we any surety that higher forms of human en- 
deavor will continue? Will the ripe fruits of intellect still 
adorn the gardens of an esthetic civilization? What incentive 
will cause a man to undertake, for instance, the immense labors 
necessary to achieve literary perfection? Is it probable that 
a man that could satisfy his immediate wants by a little bodily 
labor would be likely to undertake such arduous toil? 

An analysis of the ambition that causes men to undertake 
such tasks will disclose the fact that it is a complex feeling, 
made up of many components. Probably the chief of these 
is the love of approbation—the desire to stand well in the 
eyes of one’s fellows. Again, deep down in the heart of man 
is to be found the desire to leave some ‘Tittle mark upon the 
sands of time. The thought of annihilation, without even a 
fleeting remembrance remaining of his life and labors, is ut- 
terly repulsive. Wherefore it is that we find him undertaking 
all kinds of laborious tasks to perpetuate his memory. The 
pyramids of Egypt, built in the dawn of history to hand 
down forever the fame of some now forgotten monarch, are 
striking evidences of the strength of this feeling. The shep- 
herd who burnt the temple of Diana chose infamy before 
oblivion, and throughout the ages are scattered countless evi- 
dences of the desire of man to leave his mark; yea, in our 
own time, mediocrity strives to perpetuate its memory by the 
erection of million-dollar tombs. 

The love of power is yet another component of ambition. 
The centurion in the Scriptures said: “Lord, thou knowest I 
am a man in authority. I say unto this man, go, and he goeth; 
unto that man, come, and he cometh.” And as it was with 
the centurion, so is it with all men—they love to sit in the 
high places. The desire for knowledge must also be added to 
the other feelings. Men have suffered torture, imprisonment, 
and even death at the stake in defense of the knowledge they 
thought right. The figure of Bruno stands forth from the 
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black night of ignorance that settled down over medieval 
Europe, a striking instance of the power of knowledge to 
move men to noble action. Haled before the Inquisition, he 
is informed that he has been guilty of heresy and is asked to 
recant. There are no witnesses, no accusers—none but the 
familiars of the Holy Office moving stealthily about him. The 
tormentors are in the vaults below. With none to sustain him, 
he cannot and will not deny that which he knows to be true. 
He is handed over to the civil authorities and burned at the 
stake. Galileo, imprisoned, and for the last ten years of his 
life treated with remorseless severity, for persisting in saying 
that which even his accusers knew to be true, and Milton, the 
blind poet, receiving in exchange for “Paradise Lost” the mis- 
erable pittance of five pounds, are also instances of the strength 
of this feeling. All the varied feelings here enumerated go 
to make up that complex emotion called ambition—the love 
of approbation, the desire to be remembered, the love of power, 
and the thirst for knowledge. It would be a bold man indeed 
who dared to assert that such an emotion was brought into 
existence by industrial competition. , 

On the other hand, history records many instances of use- 
ful lives and great talents crushed out or crippled by too harsh 
a competition. The brilliant Chatterton was compelled by ill 
circumstances to harness his genius and waste his splendid 
powers on the copying of deeds. Finally, after three days’ 
starvation—too proud to accept alms—he died by his own hand 
in a lonely garret. Johnson and Goldsmith existed in penury. 
Shakespeare, the intellectual giant of the ages, lived harassed 
by debt and died a comparative nobody—a play-actor, a “fel- 
low of the baser sort.” To this list might be added the names 
of most of the literary celebrities of the past. With few ex- 


ceptions they lived in misery, pandering to the humors of some 
patron, and died in poverty. Now, there is no reason to doubt 
that easy circumstances would have aided rather than hindered 
the development of their genius. No deterioration is visible 
in the later writings of those who, suffering in early life, at 
length reached affluence. The scornful name, “pot-boilers,” 
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applied by artists to the forced work turned out to keep the 
wolf from the door, and the appellation, “pen-trotter,” applied 
to him who writes for the same purpose, signify the opinion of 
those best fitted to judge. The best work in literature and art 
is produced when a strong mind—the correlative of a well-fed 
body—has ample room to unfold its pleasant fancies. We 
need not in time to come fear a dearth of authors. Of the 
making of books there is no end, saith Solomon, and much 
wisdom is a weariness of the flesh. 

In the Museum of ‘Alexandria, before the birth of Christ, 
a bright constellation of geometers, astronomers, and physi- 
cists made discoveries and invented appliances that equal those 
of modern times. Two thousand years before the advent of 
industrial competition, Ptolemy produced his great work, 
“Syntaxis,” which maintained its ground until displaced by 
Newton’s “Principia” ; Euclid prepared his great work ; Archi- 
medes, for two thousand years the greatest mathematician, dis- 
cussed the equilibrium of floating bodies, discovered the true 
theory of the lever, and invented the screw that still bears his 
name; Hipparchus and Apolonius, the astronomers, Ctesibius, 
the inventor of the fire-engine and the water-clock, and Hero, 
the maker of the first steam-engine, were all members of that 
illustrious circle. Yet they were all in the service of and 
supported by the governments of their day. 

To this evidence in favor of the socialist contention may be 
added that furnished by the high schools and State univer- 
sities of our own land. The scientists and teachers who direct 
the operations of those institutions display as much efficiency 
and zeal as those engaged in private enterprises of like kind. 
They would resent with heat the imputation that employment 
under the government necessitated inefficient effort on their 
part; nor could any facts be adduced to support such an as- 
sertion. 

Society does not pursue the even tenor of its way—from 
low to high, from the simple to the complex—in one straight, 
unbroken line, but, obedient to the law of rhythm, swings for- 
ward and back, or rather follows the curve of an upward 
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spiral. Society, like the units of which it is composed, learns 
only by experience. It tries first this thing, and then that, 
encounters unforeseen obstacles and retires, learns by bitter 
experience what is best, and so advances. As it has done 
in the past it will do in the future. The development of 


the commercial system will force experiments in collectiv- 


ism upon it. That which is proved good will be retained, and 
that which is bad rejected. And so with much travail will 
man work out his destiny. 
HERMAN WHITAKER. 
Oakland, Cal. 





EARLY RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS. 


ENEFIT to the world at large is, I believe, rarely taken 
into account by a man when he is considering retiring 

from business; much less does this idea prompt him to such 
action long before he might otherwise consider the step. And 
yet this is a sufficient reason for a truly high-minded person, 
regardless of the honors that may easily fall to his lot as a re- 
sult. Relief from the cares and responsibilities of business 
and the simple desire for ease are the almost universal rea- 
sons for retiring, and an American seems to think it wrong to 
consider this until he is long past middle age. And why? 


Certainly not always from the necessity of continuing in busi- 


ness or the desire for greater wealth, but mainly because cus- 
tom has not led us to think of giving up active business early 
in life. Again, many men consider retiring from business as 
almost dropping out of the world. They look upon it as a per- 
petual interrogation point regarding the future disposal of 
their time. But if you can employ your abilities in a higher 
and broader sphere; if instead of “dropping out” you become 
a more important factor in the world; if, instead of being at a 
loss what to do with your time, you then begin to wish for 
days of forty-eight hours so that you may accomplish half 
what you wish; and if the associates and competitors you 
leave behind will be helped and your future work in the world 
will benefit a far greater number—there seems no reason not 
to abandon these long-standing ideas and retire from business 
as speedily as possible. 

While it is almost certain that your services in any other 
occupation will produce an additional amount, you should have 
sufficient means to be free from the necessity of having to earn 
anything in this way—so as to devote yourself to your new 
labors unhampered. When this condition is backed by the 
practical knowledge and sound sense that a successful busi- 
ness man may be expected to possess on retiring, and the cus- 


, 
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tom becomes universal, it will result in every intellectual field 
being cultivated to an extent never before imagined. It might 
be questioned why. this result has not already been achieved 
to a greater extent in countries where there is a large hered- 
itary leisure class. Inherited estates and titles are at once a 
limit, as their care and enjoyment are sufficient, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to limit their possessors’ usefulness in other direc- 
tions. But an American business man, when he retires, usually 
has his capital invested in such a way that he has to devote 
very little time to its further care; and, being accustomed to 
a life of great activity and retiring only because of the all- 
round advantages to himself and everybody else, he is ready 
to go on with many years of earnest work—free from the 
worries and monotony of business. Conceive of the benefits to 
be derived from men of such ability and force continually en- 
tering the arena of statesmanship, the sciences, arts, literature, 
mechanics, and all their ramifications! 

Those who have not had any special ambition outside of 
their business, but who are broad enough to retire for the 
benefit of those associated with them and to do something in 
a higher way, will soon be able to select a congenial sphere. 
For instance, there is a great philanthropist who, though very 
rich and an elderly gentleman, continues actively in business. 
He is a person of wide experience and philosophic mind. One 
of his greatest benefactions is perfecting, through his dona- 
tions, the advantages of an institution of learning. He un- 
doubtedly takes the view that his activity in business does not 
prevent him from pursuing his desires in this direction, and he 
might ask what more he could do if he were out of business. 
Let the institution referred to create a commercial chair and 
prevail upon this philanthropist to become a professor of what 
I firmly believe will be an addition of far-reaching value to the 
curriculum of every university: not the establishment of a 
“business college” branch, but the inclusion in the regular 
academic department of a course of lectures on the principles 
and practises of business from the first to the top round of the 


ladder. The advantages to many collegians who enter business 
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direct must seem evident, but I do not believe that the bene- 
fits of a business training to those who pursue professional 
careers are realized. And when, as is often sadly the case, 
they are unable to earn a living in their profession and have 
to turn in some other direction, they would have—if I may 
use the expression—a practical, theoretical education to en- 
able ‘them to enter business on an enviable footing even as 
compared with those trained in its intricacies from boyhood. 

Nearly every intellectual business man has a more or less 
dormant enthusiasm or ambition to do or be something better 
than a mere money-making machine, but under the influence 
of custom has looked upon the devotion of his time and en- 
ergy to his ideal as little more than fanciful; and so, unhap- 
pily, as the perfection and capacity of the machine increase 
the ideal is gradually ground into oblivion. But as the prac- 
tise of retiring from business as early in life as possible be- 
came established, every man of mind and strong character 
would, almost with his entry into the commercial world, defi- 
nitely select his later career and utilize his leisure toward 
preparing himself for this future occupation. Thus many 
would be fit to undertake advanced stages of work in fields 
where it might be supposed they would have to start almost 
as students; and it is easy to imagine courses in the post- 
graduate departments of all universities being adapted for re- 
tired business men whose new labors made it desirable for 
them to add such a groundwork. 

In determining what amount of income it is practicable to 
retire on, let your earnestness in other directions have full 
influence, and do not consider so much what your annual ex- 
penditures may be now as what they were when you were 
perfectly happy on less. And the very fact of every one with- 
drawing from active business as soon as possible would leave 
fewer to divide its spoils and give those remaining a chance 
to accumulate more rapidly and retire much earlier in life 
than would be possible now from the profits in the same line 
of business. In answer to the question, If everybody retired 
on small incomes, what would become of the great philan- 
thropists? it seems perfectly reasonable to assert, first, there 
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would not be the same need for them, and, secondly, there 
would continue to be inherited and other unavoidable wealth, 
such as: large returns to many in a short business career, the 
establishment of interests that would yield increasing amounts 
even after the active management had been left to others, and 
the emoluments resulting from discoveries and inventions that 
would legitimately and vastly augment incomes. 

When to retire? is then reduced simply to a question of the 
fitness of the situation. It is almost the universal experi- 
ence—in at least commercial as distinguished from railroad 
insurance, and other business interests—that individuals and 
concerns reach an apex of prosperity usually about the middle 
period of their existence. To seize this moment to withdraw 
would be almost chance rather than judgment; but, with the 
practise of giving up active business as early as possible once 
established as a custom, men would come more keenly to real- 
ize when the turning-point had arrived. At the height of suc- 
cess comes the temptation to branch out in new directions 
more or less connected with the lines on which success has 
been reached. Before this step is taken, if you have not been 
willing, or if it has not been feasible, to retire earlier, it is a 


good time to do so. After it is taken, whether successful or 


not, one should not wait until too deeply absorbed in the new 
responsibilities, or their failure to prove profitable destroys 
one’s chance to retire; but gather the ends safely together, 
place them in the hands of juniors, and stop. 

This article refers only to what I believe is commonly under- 
stood as “business men”—those devoting their energies and 
abilities to what, in a nutshell, is buying or selling practi- 
cally the same things every day in the year and every year 
they are in business, whether it is dry-goods, groceries, in- 
surance, railroad stocks, bonds, freights, or tickets, and every 
similar line. And, while it is written with especial reference 
to American business men, it is applicable to the world at 
large ; so it seems reasonable to believe the whole world would 
become better and happier should the custom of business men 
retiring early in life become general. It would reduce the 
hurtful mental strain resulting from the forced competition 
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of business, and thus relieve it of its most sordid element; it 
would also free others from long years of drudgery by the 
opportunity speedily to advance to the higher and more profit- 
able places, and then follow their former leaders in retiring. 

The recruits from this source would result in all branches of 
government being composed of the ablest and most respon- 
sible citizens. Without the need of breadwinning, and able to 
devote ample time and thought to their'work, the highest ranks 
of literature would be greatly increased. Amateur dabblers 
in science, now taking a dash at their hobby in a few hours 
of freedom from business but not from its worrying thoughts, 
would be able to devote perhaps twenty, thirty, or even forty 
years to their work unhampered, and under far better condi- 
tions than the majority of professionals of the present time. 

In short, every business man retiring will have the advan- 
tage of a well-trained, sympathetic mind. Add to this freedom 
from the necessity of earning his living and the privilege of 
choosing a higher vocation, at least from an intellectual 
point of view—and entering this with a keen enthusiasm— 
and he should soon prove a power in the sphere of his new 
labors. Can any one question the accomplishment of grand 
results that might otherwise never be effected? Leading active 
business lives, Franklin, Edison, Prior, Lamb, and Stedman 
are names that casually come to mind of men that have 
achieved superb success in the highest fields. How many more 
like these would be developed who are now too keenly ab- 
sorbed in business to turn their attention aside in these days 
of bitter commercial competition ! 

Finally, with special consideration to existing conditions, 
a vast amount of benefit will be added to the cultivation and 
improvement of mankind by those retiring from business (who 
do not become working forces) simply improving themselves 
by study and travel. In this way they will assist in producing 
the highest possible moral, economic, social, and intellectual 
results—equaling if not surpassing the dreams of the philoso- 
phers of old and the socialists of to-day. 


TOWNSEND CUSHMAN. 
New York. 
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“It is impossible to calculate the mischief that Hippocrates has done 
by first marking Nature with his name and afterward letting her loose 
upon sick people. Millions have perished by her hands in all ages and 
countries.”—Dr. Benjamin Ruish. 


W°* cannot get along, it seems, without the doctor of med- 

icine. In our reckless moments we may, with Macbeth, 
throw physic to the dogs; but when we are really ill we usu- 
ally send for a physician. It is all very well to say, with the 
cynic, “I have no faith in doctors;”’ but in what or whom, 
then, have you faith? Despise the doctors, if you will; but 
pray suggest a rational substitute. Meanwhile, patent med- 
icines multiply; quacks are on the increase; “Christian sci- 
ence” claims its tens of thousands; new “pathies” appear, 
flourish, and disappear; pseudo-science puts forth its peri- 
odicals; multitudes of educated men and women are turning 
to “psychology” for a solution: the impatience of the age no 
longer brooks the slow progress of the medical profession. 
All around us are the miracles of mechanics; the lightning is 
man’s obedient servant; physical science is transformed; sur- 
gery has been revolutionized. Why does only the physician 
halt? Why must we be vexed with a mere suggestion of “the 


“ 


most splendid results” that “might be expected” if the human 
mind were directed to medicine “as it has been during the 
last century to locomotive and other industrial inventions?” 

The bacteriologist, the biologist, the neurologist and his 


kind may answer such queries scornfully, or may mutely 


point to statistics—to tell their own tale about life prolonged, 


mortality lessened, smallpox and yellow fever suppressed, 
diphtheria checked, insanity soothed, and fevers aborted. Then 
the cynic, who knows that even the cold in his head must 
“run its course,” in spite of materia medica, answers scorn with 
scorn and interprets the statistics in his own way. Hygiene 
and sanitation, the diffusion of intelligence, and the revolt 
against drugs have done more, he declares, to promote the 
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public health than has the whole army of M.Ds. as such— 
whose alliance with the new order is not an outgrowth of 
their art. He has no personal quarrel with them. He may 
even admit, with the author of “The Philosophical Diction- 
ary”: “Men who are occupied in the restoration of health to 
other men, by the joint exertion of skill and humanity, are 
above all the great of the earth.” Yes, theirs is a noble pro- 
fession, in intent and in assiduous endeavor. No one better 
knows their generosity, devotion, and sympathy. He would 
say with Montaigne: “I honor physicians, . . . having 


known many very good men of that profession, and most 
worthy to be beloved. I do not attack then; ’tis their art I 
inveigh against.” And, having the leisure of a convalescent 
who waits upon Nature, he proceeds, in his unscientific way, to 


accumulate some curious evidence. 

Yet first he stands ready to maintain that during the .ine- 
teenth century the principal progress in medicine, if effects 
alone are considered, seems to lie in the recognition of its 
ignorance, or, to put it more politely, its limitations. This 
recognition has been specifically expressed, not in the cure 
of disease, but in the growing importance attached to its 
prevention; not in the dispensing of drugs, but in dispensing 
with them. The physiologist has learned the human mechan- 
ism, and knows pretty well how the machine works ; but he has 
yet to learn how to repair it. So, more and more, he has 
assumed the respectful and humble attitude of a mere aux- 
iliary to Nature, which mystifies, contradicts, and baffles him 
at every turn. The mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms 
have been ransacked, until at last a Holmes was constrained 
to say: “The disgrace of medicine has been that colossal sys- 
tem of self-deception, in obedience to which mines have been 
emptied of their cankering minerals, the vegetable kingdom 
robbed of all its noxious growths, the entrails of animals taxed 
for their impurities, the poison-bags of reptiles drained of their 
venom, and all the inconceivable abominations thus obtained 
thrust down the throats of human beings suffering from some 
fault of organization, nourishment, or vital stimulation.” 
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So far as Medicine holds to a modest attitude, and does not 
assert its pretensions as an exact science, my cynical friend 
is content. He is not unmindful of what prevention has ac- 
complished, and is optimist enough to hope that the twentieth 
century may disclose some great truth that will reverse the 
current theories more effectually than latter-day research has 
upset medieval opinion. But urge upon him the triumphs of 
Medicine—its alleviation of human suffering, the immense 
erudition of its votaries, its identification with the great strides 
of the race toward truth and toleration—and hear him rail. 

There is the company of wits who in all ages have had their 
fling at the physician, from Menander, who wrote, “I’m a dead 
man, for I’ve too many doctors,” to the good-natured para- 
phrase of Punch, “Patients, patients, and the pill-box becomes 
a brougham.” Voltaire defined a physician as “a man who 
pours drugs of which he knows little into a body of which he 
knows less.” Another Frenchman has insisted that “the doc- 
tor is often more to be feared than the disease ;” a satirist of the 
same nation puts it thus: “Nature is fighting with disease; a 
blind man armed with a club—that is, the physician—comes to 
settle the difference. He first tries to make peace ; when he can- 
not accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at random. If 
he strikes the disease, he kills the disease ; if he strikes Nature, 
he kills the patient.” “A new doctor, a new grave-digger,” 
and “A young physician should have three grave-yards,” are 
proverbial in Germany. Petrarch declared that “Physicians 


> 


alone are permitted to murder with impunity,” and “A multi- 
tude of physicians have destroyed me” was the epitaph ordered 
by the Emperor Adrian. The Hebraic injunction, “Do not 
dwell in a city whose governor is a physician,” has been neu- 
tralized by Dr. Wood’s achievements at Santiago; but he has 
lent authority to the saying, from the same source, “No good 
doctor ever takes physic,” by testifying before an army board 
that he himself never took medicine. The great surgeon, 
Ambroise Paré, was so far in advance of his times that he 
could modestly say, “I dressed his wound, and God cured 
him.” The Italians have twisted this into: “God is the re- 
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storer of health, and the physician puts the fee in his pocket ;” 
or, “God heals and the doctor takes the fee,” as Poor Richard 
more concisely put it. And, “There are more old drunkards 
than old doctors” is recorded in the same almanac.* 

To this list may be added the epigram uttered by Holmes, 
forty years ago, and which brought upon him the denunciation 
of many brother-professionals, who have scarcely yet recov- 
ered from the shock: “Throw out opium, . . . a few spe- 
cifics, . . . wine, . . . and the vapors that produce 
the miracles of anesthesia, and I firmly believe that if the 
whole materia medica, as now used, could be sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea, it would be all the better for mankind—and 
ail the worse for the fishes.” 

Montaigne has told us how he came by his “hereditary con- 
tempt” for medicine. “I always despise it,” he writes; “and 
when I am sick, instead of recanting or entering into com- 
position with it, I begin yet more to hate and fear it. 

I let Nature work. . . . For I am afraid lest. instead of 
assisting her when grappled and struggling with the disease, 
I should assist her adversary and give her more work to do.” 
And he did, in fact, live up to his disdain, through all the suf- 
fering that assailed him in his later years—dying, at last, when 
his time came, “without medical attendance,” as we say now- 
adays when we wish to emphasize the plight of some poor 
wretch with no physician to ease his end. Our own Benjamin 
Franklin, who was a great sufferer, deliberately disobeyed the 
instructions of his doctors. His belief in the efficacy of fresh 
air and water marked him as something of a “crank” when 
measured by the medical opinions of his day; yet he cured 
himself of a fever by drinking plentifully of cold water—a 
course in keeping with the madness of delirium, according to 
the conventional attitude. It will be noted that Franklin’s epi- 





* Vital statistics, it may be interjected, do not indicate the longevity 
of drunkards; but they show that the French army in the Crimea lost 
three surgeons for every officer, that the mortality of physicians far 
more than tripled that of the patients during the typhus plague in Ire- 
land, and that the death-rate in England is twelve civilians and twenty- 
two doctors in each thousand inhabitants. 
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gram, “He’s the best physician that knows the worthlessness 
of the most medicines,” may have seemed severe when it was 
penned, but it is not far removed from the accepted truth of 
our own day. 

The physician with a fine sense of humor may well be 
amused at the winding ways of his science. If we accept what 
Pliny tells us, the Romans worried along without medicine 
for nearly six hundred years after Rome was founded. Then 
physicians were permitted to practise, on probation, and were 
finally condemned and banished from the city. We are told 
that in Egypt “the physician for the first three days was to take 
charge of the patient at the patient’s own peril and fortune; 
but, those three days being past, it was to be at his own.” 
What Pliny said two thousand years ago holds good to-day— 
that “the most important science in practise amongst us, as 
that which is interested with our health and conservation, is 
by ill luck the most uncertain, the most perplexed, and agitated 
with the greatest mutations.” The whole history of medicine 
is one of mutation—not merely the mutation of progress, but 
the changes brought about through the doctors of one genera- 
tion repudiating the practise of their fathers, while the grand- 
sons may revert to it in some particulars. Pliny has pointed 
out how, beginning with Hippocrates, and thence through 
the five hundred years ensuing, school after school overthrew 
the system of its predecessor. Yet Galen, who came after 
Pliny, had little but words of contempt for the doctors of his 
day. It took thirteen centuries more for Vesalius to tell the 
world what Galen did not know about anatomy; and we must 
not forget that though the much-berated Paracelsus preached 
against purgatives, and big doses generally, it was not till 
three hundred years later—in our own time—that physicians 
have taken the hint and “advanced” to these precepts of the 
sixteenth century. 

On the whole, says my cynic, the progress of medicine may 
be compared to the pace of the tortoise; and there are even 
times when it resembles the movements of the crab. Like 
Lord Bacon, the latter-day layman finds in this science of med- 
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icine “much iteration, but small addition;”’ that it is “more 
professed than labored, and yet more labored than advanced— 
the labor having been . . . rather in circle than in pro- 
gression.” Is it strange that physicians themselves, overcome 
by a sense of their ignorance, have arraigned their own pro- 
fession in terms that no mere layman may apply? Something 
more than a century ago, Sir John Pringle presided over a 
weekly meeting of physicians in London. They were sincere 
enough to discuss the subject “whether physicians had, on the 
whole, done most good or harm;” and their president, when 
appealed to for his opinion, said “they must first tell him 
whether, under the appellation of ‘physicians,’ they meant to 
include old women; if they did, he thought they had done 
more good than harm, otherwise more harm than good.” Dr. 
Chapman, one of Dr. Rush’s successors in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is thus quoted: “To harmonize the contrarieties 
of medical doctrines is indeed a task as impracticable as to 
arrange the fleeting vapors around us, or to reconcile the fixed 
and repulsive antipathies of Nature. Dark and perplexed, 
our devious career resembles the groping of Homer’s Cyclops 
around his cave.” It was only through occasional repetition 
by the few, during centuries, that the true state of affairs, un- 
heeded by the many, has come to be generally perceived. 

But science, from its very nature, must be conservative, it 
is urged; and medical science, above all other branches, must 
proceed with caution, judgment, and patience. It is only the 
immature or unbalanced brain that takes no account of coinci- 
dence, accepts evidence unsifted, and hastens to generalize from 
a few apparent facts. That is the dividing line between the 
scientist and the charlatan. 

To this my cynic makes reply: The scientific method is, of 
course, the only one; but science need not overawe us. Some- 
times it is shackled by pride and prejudice. It notoriously 
ignores credible evidence until it can explain the fact in its own 
way, as in the matter of the ascetics’ stigmata; and often the 
facts must be forced upon it. Conservatism is all very well, 
but it is rather trying for the human race to suffer for a cen- 
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tury or so after a great discovery has been made, until con- 
servatism sees fit to approve it and attach a scientific tag. Just 
consider the case of anzsthetics alone. Putting aside the use 
of soporifics by the Chinese, Arabians, and Greeks, the evi- 
dence that the alchemists of the sixteenth century understood 
the anzesthetic property of ether, and that certain eighteenth- 
century physicians recommended its inhalation—it was in 1800 
that Sir Humphrey Davy experimented with nitrous oxide 
gas, and suggested its use in surgical operations. But the con- 
servatives were in no haste. Excepting the few physicians 
who were seventy-five years ahead of their time, and who em- 
ployed mesmerism successfully before chloroform was heard 
of, people suffered for almost half a century more until a 
Yankee dentist took it into his head to act on Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s hint. But conservatism did not stop here. There were 
found physicians, as well as clergymen, who opposed the ap- 
plication of this heaven-sent nepenthe. Dr. Tuke tells us that 
in 1842, at a discussion by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety, on an operation performed without pain under the influ- 
ence of mesmerism (so called), a distinguished member of the 
profession, Dr. Copeland, asserted that the fact was unworthy 


of the society’s consideration, because pain is a wise provision 
of Nature, and patients are all the better for it and recover 
more quickly. 


A British journal, a quarter of a century ago, printed more 
testimony on this head: “Dr. Gull, in 1847, questioned the de- 
sirability of removing pain. Bransby Cooper was ‘ayerse to 
the prevention of suffering,’ which, as he thought, led to ‘re- 
paratory action.’ ‘Pain,’ argued Mr. Nunn, in one of the Lon- 
don medical organs, ‘is compensated for by the effects pro- 
duced on the system;’ and a Dr. Pickford wrote that ‘pain 
during operations was beneficial;? while Magendie declared 
in the French Academy that ‘it was trivial to suffer, and 
that an invention to annul pain under the knife was only of 
mediocre interest to surgery.” John F. South, editor of 
“Chelius’s System of Surgery” (1847), thus argued against 
the employment of ether: “I have considerable doubt of the 
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propriety of putting a patient into so unnatural a condition as 
results from inhaling ether, which seems scarcely different 
from severe intoxication, a state in which no surgeon would be 
desirous of having a patient who was about to be submitted 
to a serious operation.” 

So much for the conservatives. As for charlatanism, re- 
sumes the cynic, what constitutes a quack?—-we may not say 
an empiric, lest it lead to confusion with empirical science. 
Cagliostro was unquestionably a quack; and Arnault, the 
apothecary, with his specific for apoplexy, belongs in the same 
category. Law, of the eighteenth century, was a charlatan, 
and so were Jean Argentier and Leonard Fioravanti, whose 
irregular methods have rescued them from complete oblivion. 
Yet it was a quack at Rome—one Asclepiades—who intro- 
duced the shower bath and preached the therapeutic virtues 
of cold water. Villars is hardly to be commended; yet, with 
his mixture of niter and Seine water and his injunction to so- 
briety, he probably did more good and certainly less harm than 
any dozen “regular” physicians of his day. And what shall 
we say of Paracelsus? Because he lectured in German instead 
of Latin, rejected Galen’s ideas, and exposed the ignorance, 
pretensions, and greed of the medical fraternity and the phar- 
macists of his day, he was persecuted, ridiculed, and misrep- 
resented. Paracelsus was only a “tramp” physician, and was 
not above seeking hints from barbers, blacksmiths, and old 
women ; yet he cured or relieved diseases for which the “regu- 
lars” could do nothing, and his practical empiricism pointed 
the way to our wiser generation. The outcry against Jenner, 
who got the hint for his invention of vaccination from the 
Gloucestershire peasants, has been noted ad nauseam. As 
viewed by many of his contemporaries, Ambroise Paré, “the 
founder of modern surgery,” was little more than a quack. 
He was only a barber-surgeon, and, though by far the greatest 
practitioner of his times, was treated with profound contempt 
by the faculty. The academics of his day had a very poor 
opinion of the great Sydenham, and it was a good many years 
after his death that he was dubbed “the English Hippocrates.” 
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The wise men shock their heads when he declared that “doing 
nothing at all” was often the best course for his patient and his 
own reputation; but time has silenced their sneers and fully 
justified him. The name of Hahnemann is, for very many, still 
synonymous with that of charlatan; but, even if he did get his 
notions from Butler and Van Helmont, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the public and the whole medical profession are 
eternally indebted to him and his followers for their ideas as 
to diet and regimen and their opposition to overdosing. 
Finally, chere is Mesmer, who seems to have been a charlatan 
when measured by our modern standards, yet who is not to be 
wholly condemned for failing to understand what the French 
Commission not only misunderstood but blindly ignored. Mes- 
mer is to be credited with directing the attention of science 
to a subject of the most profound importance, the potential 


significance of which cannot be overestimated. The celebrated 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, was moved by considera- 
tions of this sort when he said to his medical students: “Re- 
member how many of our most useful remedies have been dis- 
covered by quacks. Do not be afraid, therefore, of conversing 
with them, and of profiting by their ignorance and temerity.” 
Again: “In the pursuit of medical knowledge, let me advise 
you to converse with nurses and old women. They will often 
suggest facts in the history and cure of disease that have es- 
caped the most sagacious observers of Nature.” 

On the other hand, physicians have readily fallen victims to 
some of the most fantastic ideas ever advanced by empirics. 
When John Brown, as late as 1780, declared that all diseases 
arose from excess or deficiency of excitement, and proceeded 
to cure them with opium and alcohol, his system was seriously 
and widely discussed, and many physicians accepted it. Early 
in this century it found vigorous advocates, and only forty 
years ago it was revived by Dr. Todd and his disciples. Be- 
fore the Paris faculty had recovered from the first shock of 
mesmerism, Dr. Perkins, of Connecticut, caused an interna- 
tional sensation by means of his metallic tractors. It was sev- 
eral years before the theory of their inherent therapeutic value 
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was upset, and the true principle underlying the cures effected 
was made plain; and meanwhile numerous orthodox physi- 
cians in London gave their full approval to the fraud, while 
the medical faculty of Copenhagen published a ponderous tome 
commending the practise of Perkinsism. Thus it will be ob- 
served that even in modern times the discoverers have been 
denounced as quacks, and the quacks have been extolled as 
discoverers, and that even the valuable hints underlying some 
of the systems advanced by empirics have been inexcusably 
overlooked by scientific men. Arguments may be cited from 
medical authorities to show that Medicine has been tied too 
fast to tradition, and, on the other hand, that it has been too 
impulsive. 

The restricted effects of medicine, per se, were observed be- 
fore Burton’s time. Burton himself wrote: “An empirick 
oftentimes, or a silly chirurgeon, doth more strange cures than a 
rational physician. Nymannus gives a reason—because the pa- 
tient puts his confidence in him, which Avicenna prefers before 
art, precepts, and all remedies whatsoever. ’Tis opinion alone 
(saith Cardan) that makes or mars physicians; and he doth 
the best cures, according to Hippocrates, in whom most trust.” 
This is not materially at variance with the enlightened medical 
opinion of our own times; but the ancient truth has filtered 
very slowly through the apprehension of the ages. Sir John 
Forbes, Sir John Marshall, Dr. Abercrombie, and others, vari- 
ously recognized the inefficacy of drugs, the subordinate rdéle 
played by the physician, and the difficulties that often make 
diagnosis mere guess-work; and “our almost absolute igno- 
rance of the causes of some of the most fatal diseases, and the 
empirical nature of nearly all our best medical treatment,” is 
admitted. 

Yet, what is truism to us of to-day was rarely recognized 
at all by our immediate ancestors. “The traditional idea of 
always poisoning out disease, as we smoke out vermin,” held 
full sway early in the nineteenth century, when physicians 
slew their thousands by drugging and debilitating them. Yet 
that was the “science” of the period. Typhus patients were 
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bled freely, and even when bleeding went out of fashion the 
vitality of the sufferers was lowered by means of depressing 
drugs. During mercury’s reign, Dr. Chisholm gave 6,000 
grains of it in one case. Bleeding, tartar emetic, and starva- 
tion were regarded as the rational treatment for lunatics. Old 
men threatened with apoplexy were lanced, cupped, dieted, 
purged, and otherwise weakened. Children suffering from 
convulsions were blistered, lanced in the gums, and stuffed 
with calomel. “The lancet is a weapon that annually slays 
more than the sword,” declared Dr. Tully; and, on the other 
hand, it was averred that opium, for forty years, had done 
seven times more harm than good. To preserve health and 
prolong life, Dr. James Johnson, in a medical treatise, pre- 
scribed five grains of blue pill with one or two of aloes twice 
a week for three or four months in the year, with half a pint 
of compound decoction of sarsaparilla every day for the same 
period. When the medical mind was, at last, partly relieved 
of its delusion respecting drugs, the death-rate was greatly 
lowered ; and in 1860 it was stated, on good authority, that the 


mortality from many diseases had decreased more than one- 


half. The improvement was not due to science, but, as one 
medical writer declares, “is to be ascribed wholly to increased 
care for the securing of healthy conditions of life for the sick, 
and to increased care that the physician do no hurt.” It had 
gradually come to be recognized that, in innumerable instances, 
“the ingredients of the prescription were fighting together in 
the dark,” and that “the milder forms of most acute affections 
will pass through their various stages and end in recovery with- 
out the assistance of a single drug.” Thus is there new sig- 
nificance in the prophecy of Jeremiah: “In vain shalt thou use 
many medicines, for thou shalt not be cured.” 

For so many generations drugs have been looked upon as 
the natural food of sick men that it will take a long time to 
rid the popular mind of the notion. The wise physician is 
driven to soothe this morbid craving with nothing worse 
than a placebo. In time he will doubtless drop the astro- 
logical prefix from his prescription—when he happens to write 
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one. He may even decide that M.D., meaning doctor of 
medicine, savors too much of the semi-civilized period through 
which the science of physic passed to its approximate perfec- 
tion. With reminiscent eye he may wonderingly review the 
calm statement of the nineteenth-century historian that, “of 
all the great branches of human knowledge, medicine is that 
in which the accomplished results are most obviously imperfect 
and provisional ;” he will rejoice that his profession can no 
longer be challenged, within its own ranks, as “the withered 
branch of science.” As for the twenty-four hundred dis- 
orders incident to the human frame, how nobly has Nature, 
no longer “marked Hippocrates,” addressed herself to their 
diminishing ! 

Yet this, says our cynic, trenches upon prophecy, which is 
clearly unscientific. Our own petty present is full of prob- 
lems, and one of them involves a nice calculation for the pa- 
tient. We are told by a great man, who clearly pointed out 
the limitations of his profession, that, apart from foibles and 
fallacies, there has been from the period of Hippocrates “an 
apostolic succession of wise and good practitioners.” That 
is doubtless true, only there are not enough of them to go 
around; whereas the other sort multiply and prosper. This 
is the patient’s perplexity. He cannot always secure the serv- 
ices of an apostle, or even perhaps identify him; and he runs 


some awful risks. Voltaire, though he reverenced physicians, 
put the number of charlatans at ninety-eight per cent., which 


seems a high estimate; but what is the correct proportion? 
Nor does it seem good reasoning to maintain that the “apostolic 
succession,” numerically insignificant, prevails in actual prac- 
tise against the many. They may transmit the truth from gen- 
eration to generation, but they do not leaven the loaf that the 
sick must eat. It does, indeed, terrify the timid to learn from 
the lips of an eminent teacher that Medicine has “but recently 
emerged from a state of quasi barbarism.” For the question 
immediately arises, If this be true, what will posterity say of 
our science? Will it coincide with this startling utterance 
in a New York medical journal ?—“The conviction has been 
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steadily growing in the minds of scientific observers that med- 
icine is not a science, and that with the exception of surgery 
and sanitation it is not even a rational art.” 

It is all very well to smile when we read that burnt toad 
had not gone out of fashion in Cullen’s time; that an American 
physician, well known half a century ago, prescribed the hoof 
of a horse for epilepsy; that our grandfathers have taken 
three drachms of calomel at a single gulp. But have we no 
analogies in our own day? Think well before recording a 
negative. In the blunders and disagreements as to diagnosis 
and treatment, in the contradictions respecting the simplest 
problems of nutrition, do we find, after three hundred years, 
this criticism of Montaigne altogether obsolete?—“In the 
maladies 1 have had, were there never so little difficulty in the 
case, I never found three [physicians] of one opinion.” And 
as to “the advices they give us for the regimen of life,” they 
“cannot give one proposition against which I cannot erect 
a contrary of equal force.”’ There is yet another embarrass- 
ment—for women and children, at least. Fifteen thousand 


physicians in the United States—about one-eighth of the whole 


number—are engaged in the open practise of a system that 
even an amiable and well-bred opponent has variously char- 
acterized as “specious trickery,” a “slippery delusion,” “a 
mingled mass of perverse ingenuity, of tinsel erudition, of im- 


, 


becile credulity, and of artful misrepresentation.” Thus at one 
blow is cut off from intelligent consideration a fractional 
excrescence that nevertheless fattens on the public infirmity ; 
for to doubt, in view of the foregoing dictum, that homeopathy 
is pure humbug, merely drives the doubter to a more terrible 
alternative. It makes one shudder to think that only fifty years 
ago the medical body was supported by such tottering legs 
that there were threats of its overthrow by this new-born 
monster. But the beast only scared practitioners into common 
sense by devouring the great bulk of the drugs—which, per- 
haps, poisoned the psora in its system. Content with that 
depredation, it suffered dehorning, and has gradually under- 


gone a metamorphosis. 
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Yet, let us take heart. See the transformation of surgery 
since it abandoned balsams! From the leech has been evolved 
the physician, and medicine is giving way to physic. But while 
the science remains so uncertain, while its progress is largely 
negative and sometimes circular, and even its ablest exponents 
cannot unite, are we not justified in hitting at dogmatism 
wherever it shows its head, and demanding that there be some 
abatement of the odium medicum? 

Thus rails the cynic, having “suffered many things of many 
physicians.” Nevertheless, he feels in his heart that humanity 
can no more do without the doctor than it can suppress suffer- 
ing ; that—broad of mind and broad in sympathy, not chained 
to the past, not riveted to the present, mindful of his limita- 
tions, yet having and inspiring faith—the wise practitioner 
brings help and comfort to the afflicted. He cannot “heal,” 
but he can impose the conditions and direct the forces that 
assist recovery ; and he does prevent. Observe his zeal in sup- 
pressing epidemics, in fighting contagion, in enforcing vac- 
cination ; yet success along these lines is suicidal. Witness the 
progress of sanitary science in France, and the corresponding 
decline in the ratio of physicians to population from 510 per 
million in 1847 to 380 in 1890. 

Pondering these things, and somewhat perturbed by so 
much scoffing, I sought out a great specialist of my acquaint- 
ance and laid bare my misgivings. Unfortunately, he was 
suffering from an attack of acute dyspepsia, for which he was 
taking—nothing at all. So he only smiled sardonically, and 
quoted Ecclesiasticus: “Then give place to the physician, for 
the Lord hath created him; let him not go from thee, for thou 
hast need of him. There is a time when in their hands there 
is good success.” 

WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE LARNED. 
Barnegat Park, N. J. 


OUR NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
THe AMBRICAN PsycHIC ATMOSPHERE. 


HERE is one fruit of travel that has not yet been rightly 
valued: the power, gradually gained, to feel the psychic 
atmosphere of a country, almost from the moment of landing; 
to learn, by immediate perception, its peculiar quality and 
flavor. This sense of the psychic atmosphere is a total im- 
pression made directly on the whole character, mind, and will 
alike. It is something quite different from any generalizing 
of conscicusly noted details, whetheg of the natural face of 
the country, its people, or their ways and speech. It is an 
immediate inward sense, such as one has of a strongly-marked 
individuality, running before acquaintance or reasoned knowl- 
edge. More than this, it may seem contradicted by any and 
all direct observations afterward made, until some striking 
incident occurs to justify our first sense and the truth leaps 
out into day. Again, this direct perception may in turn con- 
travene all old guesses and imaginings, gleaned from histories 
or books or other men. 

The direct impression I received of the psychic life and 
breath of America was so strong, and of such singular quality, 
that I must put it on permanent record. But first let me 
furnish material for comparison, drawn from other lands. 

To begin with one to which I am bound by the strongest 
ties: The assured belief of all books of Indian travel, and, far 
more than books, the settled conviction of Anglo-Indian so- 


ciety, is this—that India is dead. They tell us that the land is 
outworn and weary; that it has fallen into graceless senility ; 
that the last golden fruit has been shaken from the pagoda- 
tree long ago; that even the best races are sunk in dreams that 


foreshadow the end of all things; while the land itself is an 
arid ruin, needing the mists of the night and the moon’s pale 
luster to dim it into beauty. Yet the psychic impression one 
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receives from India itself is quite opposite; one feels, rather, 
that of all the lands of the earth India is the most electrical, 
seething with a lurid power that may break forth at any time, 
changing the whole face of her visible destinies: such an im- 
pression, in fine, as one might receive from a lake of liquid 
fire, creamed over by a brittle crust of lava. 

Then, again, to take another instance: One’s imaginings of 
Italy are the very contrary of all this. Here we have built 
up thought-palaces of beauty, art, and song; from the Man- 
tuan’s idylls to the marvelous dead of Santa Croce; the heroism 
of the Gracchi, and young Italy regenerate. Yet the direct 
sense of the land is one of weariness and want; something of 
that barren old age that comes over women in the tropics; a 
feeling of sadness, almost of despair; so that one would say: 
a country without hope, however glorious its past. 

One more example: We have all heard much, in recent years, 
of revolutionary energies in Russia; of suppressed and men- 
acing anarchy in France. Yet the land beyond all others in 
Europe that gives a feeling of dangerous unrest, of electrical 
storm feverishly brooding, is constitutional and much-drilled 
Germany, where outward things speak only,of quickly gotten 
wealth and power most skilfully controlled. 

A first impression of the psychic life and character of Amer- 
ica, though very singular and distinct from all these, yet car- 
ried with it a sense of being strangely familiar. It was a 
morning of the Indian summer, on the Delaware, with the 
sparkle of the blue water, the orange-brown of the reed-beds, 
the golden-red of the autumn woods, and the luminous sky 
over all. Casting backward in memory, I recalled an almost 
identical impression about nine years ago, on passing through 
the Lithuanian forest toward Moscow. There was the same 
sense of freshness and young promise, of vigor and exulta- 
tion; the same sense of clear-springing life, and of high hope 
for the future. And it may be that the presence of this 
psychic likeness led later to the finding of wonderfully close 


resemblances to Russia, even in outward things—the villas of 
Flushirg, Long Island, suggesting the summer dwellings of 
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Tsarskoe Selo; the woodlands north of the Delaware recall- 
ing the country of alder and birch and pine from Dwinsk to 
Pskoff, and the sandy stretches southward, along the Austrian 
frontier; while the suburbs of Philadelphia, with their rich 
coloring, carry the clearest reminiscence of the outskirts of 
Moscow ; and finally, the Hudson, laden with the ice-rafts of 
winter, brought back pictures of the Neva River, as it rolls 
toward the northern capital of the Tsars. 

As the head of Ephraim was Samaria, so, undoubtedly, the 
head of America, in many ways, is the Empire City. And 
here, on all hands, we see immediate justification of that first 
inward and direct impression—of abounding force, young 
vigor, and power. 

To begin with, it is strikingly true that the psychic atmos- 
phere of their country overmasters the Americans; that they 
do not, in any sense, dominate it in their turn. As soon as 
one’s eyes are withdrawn from actual observation of this 
stirring and energetic people, all sense of their mental and 
moral energies disappears completely. One is alone with a 
clear atmosphere of primeval power—a clear canvas, on which 
they have not yet painted a single strong thought, or passion, 
or emotion. Or, to use a better image, one is deep in a sea 
of shining waters, pouring upward from the heart of the earth; 
with nothing turbid or obscured, nor any colored trace at all 
of longing desires or ambitions, or the brooding of minds soar- 
ing or unclean. And this is equally true in the heart of com- 
mercial activities, a bowshot from the Battery ; on Washington 
Heights, looking downward over the whole island; or among 


the woods, away up the Hudson, beyond the last dwelling on 


the beautiful river. 

If there be any coloring at all on this clean canvas, it is 
some vivid trace of the vanished red-men—some breath of 
primeval forest life. From the Americans of to-day, no self- 
conscious energy has gone deep enough to leave a stain, unless 
indeed it be an occasional flavor of flirtation—what one feels 
everywhere in Paris, for instance, as a hot, stifling presence, 
perpetually suggestive, but here only an occasional wreath of 
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curling amatory vapor. Thus completely does the psychic 


atmosphere of this land dominate all men and their minds. 

So strong and forceful a life-breath, we would naturally ex- 
pect, must stimulate in all men a sense of personal vigor; a 
perpetual longing for power, and, at first, for power over ma- 
terial things. And this expectation is justified to the full. 
It has often been charged to Americans, and with an inten- 
tion wholly unfavorable, that they are, beyond all the sons of 
men, eager for wealth—burning and consuming with the lust 
of possession. They do long for wealth, and, in one sense, 
I think, most rightly; for this longing is really a thinly dis- 
guised and ardent desire for power, not by any means a mere 
hunger for sensual enjoyment. Men long for wealth as a tes- 
timony to themselves of the power of their wills, and, if they 
are true men, not at all to minister to the lust of the eyes and 
the lust of the flesh. 

And it is to be noted that here the great fortunes represent, 
in almost every case, a victory over material things; some 
audacious conquest of the desert leagues of space; something 
wrested from the tough earth, defying the secretiveness of the 
rocks ; and not, as very often in old feudal times, a deft piece 
of political chicanery or some victory of force over the wills 
of weaker men. Hence, the respect for the men whose wealth 
represents triumph of will over matter—a very different thing 
from reverence for their wealth—is in reality a large and 
admirable thing; a just tribute to the powers of man, and 
containing the germ of something even more admirable to be 
revealed by the circling years. 

Here, in New York, this sense of mastery over material 
things is evident on all hands. The resolute handling of wood 
and stone and iron is worthy of all respect, even though it is 
as yet, for reasons we shall presently ponder, quite devoid of 
any deep sense of beauty. In the still growing parts of the 
city, toward the north, hills and cliffs are brushed away as 
if they were heaps of sand. Even the towering buildings that 
now gauntly overlook the city are another victory over the 
material world; a victory over the destiny that made Man- 
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hattan too small for its future inhabitants, compelling them 
thus to build a second city in the air, above the first. It is not 
the height of the few completed buildings of the aerial city that 
makes them grate so harshly on our sense of comeliness and 
form ; the true cause is their isolation. Even now the limitless 
vistas of the avenues may remind all who pass along them that 
they are, in a very true sense, travelers on a road leading from 
the infinite to the infinite; while the lofty buildings have a 


large and ample effect, as if the city were destined for dwellers 
ten yards high; or as if the builders had once been giants, 


and still dimly remembered their former stature. 
Everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, all works un- 
dertaken and carried out testify to the same sense of power, of 
mastery over material forces: the continent-spanning railroads, 
bridges swung across broad rivers and waterfalls, huge build- 
ings emulating Babel. Nowhere, since the best days of Egypt, 
have such large material powers and obstacles been handled 
with this successful daring, and indeed their whole treatment 
and conception are essentially Egyptian—only with the dif- 
ference that iron and steam take the place of stone and water. 
But this same potent life-breath, which has urged great un- 
dertakings, has led to a lavishing of energy in other directions 
also, which seem quite inferior and unworthy, or, at the best, 
are the mere turbulent overflow of an excessive quantity of 
force, which can find no wise and proper outlet. First among 
these wastes of force must be counted the tendency to heap up 
quite useless and purposeless ornament and decoration, merely 
for decoration’s sake, and without the slightest regard to the 
proper laws that should make ornament beautiful. This sur- 
feit of fancy comes out on all hands. One sees twenty dif- 
ferent orders of pillars, hardly any of them conforming to the 
strict lines of beauty developed by the Greeks, and none of 
them obeying the first law—that a pillar must really support 
something, if it is to be beautiful at all, and not be a mere blot 
and excrescence. Then there are not lacking hybrid forms, 
and forms quite monstrous; pillars—-where no pillar should 
be—beginning with a fluted shaft, a Corinthian capital half- 
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way up, a smooth shaft rising from this, and then a second 
capital, this time Ionic—the whole actually supporting nothing 
and ministering to no need beyond that of mere ostentation. 
And it is apparently the same need that leads to other extrava- 
gances; so that there are, for example, scores of patterns for 
silver ornaments on the backs of brushes and combs, hundreds 
of silver backs for tooth-brushes, and thousands of pretty 
toilet articles, bedizened in every way, indicating, if they indi- 
cate anything, a mere restless desire for change—for some new 
thing, however useless. 

Yet one instance more: If the head of Ephraim is Samaria, 
the head of Samaria is, quite undoubtedly, not Remaliah’s 
son, but Remaliah’s daughter. And, in Remaliah’s daughter, 
what we may gently call exuberance of fancy overpasses all 
limits. And this, not merely in dress, but in the accumulation 
of unnumbered useless possessions, supposed to be. decorative, 
but in sober truth ministering to nothing but a mere unreasoned 


longing to possess. The laws that govern the beautiful in dress 
are part of the laws of life, as strict and imperative as any 
other of Nature’s edicts. And the first law is this: only that 


dress is beautiful which gives outward and visible expression 
to beauty of form; or, to put the matter even more truly, which 
is a true embodiment and extension of the character of the 
wearer. There is for every individual a quite definite limit, 
up to which dress really heightens and brings out the form and 
force of individual character. The moment this limit is passed, 
every addition of ornament, whether in color or form, lessens 
and weakens the effect of the wearer’s personality, and is, even 
from the point of view of personal attractiveness, a defect and 
impediment, not a beauty at all. And it is a matter of the 
finest instinct and discernment to know when this limit is 
reached for each person. The slightest transgression mars 
the whole effect. Hence the unfathomable abyss between 
dressing and merely wearing dresses. Whether the result of 
this fine discernment shall be beautiful depends wholly on 
whether the character faithfully expressed has in itself the 
elements of truth and reality—of profound conformity to the 
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lasting laws of life; for these alone are the fountain of all 
beauty, 

Not many races possess this fine discernment ; but the Polish 
women do, in a marked degree. With the most subtle skill, 
they mold and harmonize their outward adornments to their 
own genius and gift; and this gift is one of sheer attraction 
and enthralling fascination; potent, indeed, beyond all com- 
parison, yet hardly, one would think, in harmony with life’s 
profoundest power. The women of Paris have much of the 
same gift of fascination, but with less of the Pole’s mental 
subtlety and intellectual power—with the consequence that 
color predominates at the expense of form, and the whole effect 
is shallower and more superficial. 

Other real expressions of character in dress, and much more 
wholesome if less decorative, one finds in the old national cos- 
tumes of the women of the mountain ‘duchies of Austria, or 
among the southern Slavs, who still preserve the old life of 
their race. Yet, perhaps, the East could give better examples 
than any of these. I remember once seeing a woman stand- 


ing beside a cottage of bamboo, thatched with reeds, among 
the mountains of Northern India. She wore a simple robe, or 


rather an unsewn garment of cotton, falling in folds of more 
than Grecian grace. On her head she was carrying a water- 
pot of red clay, and, as we passed, she raised her left arm to 
steady it. The pose was the perfect expression of supple 
strength, as the sun shone on her brown skin; and the sense 
of the beauty of the naked arm was such as no ball-room cos- 
tume could hope to emulate. And the total effect was due en- 
tirely to the fact that the woman herself, daughter of Mahratta 
mountaineers and warriors, and her dress, with all its sim- 
plicity, gave perfect outward expression to the character of her 
race and her land, with all its weird and haunting glamour. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that she had been tempted into 
wearing some Paris costume, even the least exaggerated. The 
crying disharmony of it is something too awful even to con- 
template. And this emphasizes the truth that dress, to be 
fitting and appropriate at all, must express national and indi- 
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vidual character. To dress to be beautiful, it is further neces- 
sary that the character expressed should have the same ele- 
ments of beauty; and by character one means the whole 
personality—outward form as well as inward force. 

Of these strict laws, the daughter of Remaliah seems not 
conscious at all, for the doctrine of ornament for ornament’s 
sake is a crying violation of their very principles. Here, as 
indeed to some extent the world over, women are materialists. 
They can only believe and find satisfaction in what is visible 
and tangible, making a direct appeal to the senses and sen- 
sibility. And for this reason they long to see all the force 
that is pouring into the hearts of Americans, all these waves 
of potent psychic life, made visible in a material shape. They 
long to translate inherent power into exterior possessions; to 
exhibit, in ornament and apparel, all these victories over Na- 
ture of which we have already spoken. 

Here is a story that none need take to heart who do not 
identify themselves with Remaliah’s daughter. The wife of 
one of our conquerors of Nature, hearing of a fresh triumph of 
her husband, broke out into open lamentation. The cause was 
this: she had signalized the gaining of his first million by wear- 
ing a set of sables brought from the Siberian woods at much 
outlay of treasure. And now she knew that the second million 
must be signalized in the same way—by a second set of sables, 
above the first. She was already quite uncomfortably warm, 
but now she anticipated the hot torments of Erebus. 

These things are, as I say, a fable, having no application at 
all to whoever follows the true laws of dress. The whole 
trouble lies in this: that we have yet to take the step from mere 
fancy to true imagination; or, more generally, from the lower 
to the higher mind. For if human and divine wisdom have 
reached any certain result, it is this: that there are in us two 
minds, a lower and individual, and a higher and universal ; and 
the latter only is truly human. And this division follows us 
through all our energies and powers. Thus, to the lower mind 


belong fancy and wit and reasoning; while, in the higher, 


these become imagination, humor, and reason, or the sense of 
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things as they really are. Imagination always proceeds from 
universals; fancy, on the other hand, always from particular 
facts. Thus the simplest dwelling—one of those Ionic huts 
of wood which were the beginnings of the world’s best archi- 
tecture—is a work of pure imagination, taking its rise from 
universal laws. It is a real extension and development of the 
habitable earth; and the axis of every pillar—if the house is 
to stand firm—runs tre to the earth’s enduring center. Every 
addition to it, which obeys the same great laws, will make for 
beauty, until we reach the Parthenon, every line of which fol- 
lows the strictest and most absolute canons, which we are only 
now beginning to understand but which were familiar to the 
Greeks. 

But if I, on the other hand, after building a house of 
stone, fall to admiring the Grecian pillars and begin to dot 
them, with sundry additions of my own, across the face of my 
completed dwelling, this will not be imagination at all, but the 
merest fancy, altogether of the lower mind, and which the 
lower mind alone can find beautiful and admire. Then, in 
pictures, all true art must be an expression of the universal 
varieties of life—either a making visible, in painting, of hidden, 


invisible realities, or a making permanent of what appears in 


outward life only for a little while. Everything else is a mere 
waste of good canvas and color, like so much of modern art. 

In literature, the same thing; the true poet is he who, 
in his own heart, knows the heart of humanity—already pos- 
sesses the universal life of man. Once possessed and known, 
he can give to it endless expressions, every one of which is 
beautiful, every one of which we shall recognize as true. The 
other way, mere observation and memory, is fancy, building 
ever new combinations of what may be facts, but are never 
realities ; a result permanently unsatisfactory, and always pay- 
ing the penalty of swift oblivion, in spite of even boundless 
cleverness. 

The difference between wit and humor is just the same. 
Art is personal and hostile; humor is universal and generous. 
The one is, to laugh at somebody; the other is, to laugh with 
somebody. It is the difference between Falstaff and Portia. 
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Then, again, reasoning gives us our applied sciences, with 
their endless ministering to senses, and their terribly inadequate 
account of human life. To reason, we are yet, on the whole, 
greatly strangers. A part of it we may find in religion; a part 
in the best philosophers; a part, again, with the mystics and 
poets. For all these, in some degree, reveal life as it really is; 
and we accept them slowly, as we ourselves verify their revela- 
tion. This one truth they all reach, and we all must verify it: 
that real life is not for our personalities, for each against every 
other: but for universal ends, for the whole of mankind, for 
our real selves. These are laws of life, and we can no more 
violate them than we can violate the laws of gravity. The 
floods will flow onward; the higher the obstacles we build, the 
greater will be the devastation when our embankments burst. 

And this seems to be the truth we reach about America. 
Here is a new land of boundless wealth; a large benediction of 
abounding power, pouring fresh from the heart of our mother, 
the world. A new race, recruited from the strongest and most 
daring of other lands, and free from all the fetters of the past 
that keep other lands in check: boundless beneficence of des- 


tiny, conferring almost limitless powers ; conferring, also, great 
responsibilities. 


Yet it would seem—lI say it in a spirit the very reverse of 
unkindly criticism—that all the visible fruits of American en- 
ergy indicate a desire to accept the powers while evading the 
responsibilities ; to work with the lower, not the higher mind. 
And to this cause must be laid the fact that, with all these vic- 
tories over material things, we find no true sense of beauty at 
all. No imagination, but only fancifulness running riot, bring- 
ing forth lavish ornament for mere ornament’s sake: making 
for mere ostentation, which can only bring a fretting sense of 
unrest, by no means to be cured by fresh extravagances out- 
stripping the first. And, for the same reason, we have abun- 
dant wit, but very little humor; wit, very brilliant and spark- 
ling, it is true, and of such lavish quantity. as the world has 
never seen ; but bitter and caustic for the most part, and almost 
always relying for its effect on a triumph at some one’s mor- 
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tification. Let whoever doubts this make a census of the comic 
papers for a week, and see how many of the stories and pic- 
tures and epigrams are based on the humiliation of some vic- 
tim, or some one’s loss or misfortune. Take one of the best 
of them—that story of the lynched man’s widow: “But you 
have the laugh on us, for we’ve hung the wrong man!” Un- 
deniably brilliant and admirable in its way; yet the crackling 
of thorns under the pot is, in its way, brilliant too. 

Yet another practical application: how many of the dresses 
ordered in a week are destined to give a genuine expression 
to character and form; how many merely to outdress some- 
body else? How many of all these victories over material 
things, these conquests of the rocks and deserts, are achieved 
to benefit al] Americans ; and how many only to benefit one or 
a few, at the expense of all the rest? 

These things are the laws of life, and are no more to be vio- 
lated than the laws of gravity, however successful may seera 
their temporary violation. And they are as little matters of 
sentiment or sentimentality as gravity itself, but are far deeper 
and more lasting than this solid-seeming world. The benefi- 
cence of vigor and fresh young life, which is one’s first and 
strongest impression here, is meant fox all and must be given 
to all. If I have already built myself a weather-tight house, it 
is my duty, with any accession of power or possessions, to see 
whether any of my unnumbered other selves is left out in the 
cold and in need of just such a house, and by no means to orna- 
ment my own dwelling with borrowed fragments of Greece 
and Rome, whose true use and beauty I only dimly under- 
stand. And any failure in duty will bring its own penalty in 
unrest, insecurity, dissatisfaction; we do not build Bastiles 
to guard possessions honestly come by, which we mean gen- 
erously to use. 

The sincere truth of the matter is this: All this extravagance 
and ostentation and jealous appropriation of common benefits 


is not true to thé American character, but, on the contrary, 


wholly foreign to it; a mere passing fever, largely imitation 
of other lands. It is not an excuse to say that we may find 
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unhealthy luxury and unlovely pageantry in older countries; 
for there they are admittedly the signs of the last degenera- 
tion of forces that were once full of vigor, making for the 
common good. And I think it is early in the day to find de- 
generation here. 

If we could only feel that this sense of power, which leaps 
so deliciously in our veins, is really given us for the common 
good, we should be ready to conceive a destiny worth follow- 
ing. And we should find our instant reward in a larger power, 
instead of a growing sense of impotence and gnawing fear, 
which we vainly try to hide, from ourselves first of all, by 
heaping up visible possessions as an evidence, to ourselves and 
others, that we are real men. With greater power, we should 
find opening up to us a larger and nobler destiny, with con- 
quests before us more worthy of our manhood, and among 
them, it may be, the conquest of the mysteries of life and death 
—of the vast spaces of shrouded darkness that lie round our 
visible life. The soul is the will, and the real and universal will 
in us is immortal—carries with it an instant certainty of im- 
mortality. Here, then, is a better destiny for America than the 
building of bigger houses and the wearing of finer clothes; 
a destiny opening up before us, altogether worthy of our honor 
and manhood; and in the attainment of which no power in 
earth or heaven can hinder us—unless, indeed, we unworthily 
hinder ourselves. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
New York. 


II. Some ANntTiQguiry IN AMERICA. 


ET us leave the nineteenth century, and the hackneyed 
paths of the restless multitude. Let us go back to the 
fifteenth century—to the home of the Pueblo. It is difficult 
to realize that we are remove ' from an ancient and mysteri- 
ous civilization, little changed for centuries, by but a few 
sandy leagues. The distance from Chicago to Santa Fé is 
about thirteen hundred miles, and only thirty-six hours by 
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rapid Pullman transit; yet we have journeyed to another 
world, so great are the dissimilarities. We are in a land where 
antiquity and romance wield a subtle witchery. We are in 
the wide domain of mystery, and there is enchantment in this 
lonely arid land. 

There is some rivalry for precedence in antiquity between 
St. Augustine and Santa Fé, but history adjusts the matter. 
St. Augustine was founded in 1565 and is the oldest town in 
the United States. Santa Fé was founded about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and must surrender the honor of a 
more ancient founding to St. Augustine. Waiving, however, 
authentic history, and judging the two very ancient towns 
with reference only to their appearance to-day, one would 
say Santa Fé is unquestionably entitled to any distinction of 
this kind. As a Pueblo civilization, Santa Fé is more ancient 
than history. When the Spanish invaders reached New 
Mexico they found Santa Fé an important Indian pueblo. How 
old was its civilization at the time of the invasion it would be 
impossible to say. The spirit of progress has little sympathy 
for sentiment and for the picturesque—neither time nor place 
for the relics of centuries gone. There is a quaint little street 
in the old Spanish quarter where one may extend the hand 
and exchange greetings with another upon the opposite side. 
San Marco, the old Spanish coquina fortress, with its moat 
and dungeons, and the little that is left of the Franciscan 
Monastery, tell the story of St. Augustine in other days. 

But the processes of civilization have swept the past almost 
away, giving place to modern and costly innovations. Its 
palatial hotels, its handsome equipages upon beautiful boule- 
vards, its shops and bazaars showing only handsome and costly 
wares, its courts ana orange groves—all tell the story that the 
old is passing away. But time has played but a small part in 
Santa Fé. We hear the ringing of sweet bells at sunset and 
dawn, and almost fancy we hear the mission padres chanting 
the litany; and we turn half expecting to meet Coronado with 
burnished sword and helmet, and to hear the clanking bronze 
armor of Castilian conquerors-at-arms—so few have been the 
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changes here. There are some modern and handsome build- 
ings in Santa Fé—but I do not like them; they are foreigners, 
with airs of intrusion and impertinence, and I| trust will never 
usurp the ancient adobe around which lingers a charm that 
all rules in science and art cannot give. There is a large 
field for the archeologist and for the lover of the picturesque 
in and around Santa Fé. There is a great deal that is history 
lingering about this quaint old town, “The City of the Holy 
Faith,” and there is a great deal too that is back of history. 
Like some dreamy picture from the Orient, the faggot-laden 
burro in his armor of strings and rags ambles up and down 
these narrow streets and by-ways, and with gait slow and 
measured he journeys many leagues with his picturesque bur- 
den; and plainly stamped upon his face you will read— 

“My very chains and I are friends— 

So much a long communion 

Tends to make us what we are.” 

The Pueblo Indian, in his gorgeous, fantastic trappings, 
glides swiitly and stealthily apace over these ancient highways. 
The gay Spanish airs from the Mexican band in the plaza, the 
eternal blue of the skies, and everywhere the softly-spoken 
Castilian tongue—over all the halo of a tragic and romantic 
past—lure you to rest as by some sweet, sad lullaby. The 
old adobe palace, built during the fifteenth century, stands like 
some specter of the past, faded and dim with antiquity. It 
was the residence of Spain’s ambassadors in the old days of 
vice-royalty, and Pueblo warriors in all the barbaric splendors 
of war-paint have sat in solemn and regal state within these 
ancient council halls. Since 1846 it has been the official resi- 
dence of American governors. The rooms of the Historical 
Society and the Museum of Archzology are in this old his- 
toric building, and on these venerable walls hang heirlooms 
of a remote antiquity. Here are reminiscences of the days 
when mailed warriors conquered in the name of the Spanish 
Crown, and here are reminders too of a more ancient and a 
happier past—the old Pueblo days. This museum of the an- 
tique and the beautiful, and the historic plaza upon which it 
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stands, have been powerless witnesses to all the horrors of a 
city sacked and to the pathos of conquest and brave revolt. 
Here have been Spanish victory and the execution of Pueblo 
warriors. Here too have been Pueblo triumph and the burn- 
ing of priceless Spanish archives. 

San Miguel Church is never forgotten by student or tourist. 
It, too, is adobe, and was built in 1580 by the Pueblo Indians 
directed by the Franciscan friars. In 1680 it was nearly de- 
stroyed by the Pueblos who, in revolt against the invaders’ 
tyranny, made aggressive assault upon Santa Fé and regained 
their ancient pueblo. In 1710 it was restored by the Span- 
iards, and so it stands to-day. In this old relic of mission 
days is the San Miguel bell, cast in 1356, and the faithful 
with crucifix and rosary have answered its sweet call to prayers 
for hundreds of years. The Pueblo’s allegiance to the Span- 
ish church militant and to the crown of Spain was not born 
of love and loyalty; it was allegiance por fuerza de armas, 
after all hope had fled and even their gods had forsaken them. 

The Pueblo Indian is one of the picturesque street scenes 
of Santa Fé. Often you meet him upon the quaint little 
streets of this curious old town with his curios and wares, or 
his Indian woven basket filled with nuts from the pifion tree, 
or beautiful fruits from his own little ranch, all of which he 
offers you in the soft and musical Spanish. Most of the In- 
dians seen in Santa Fé are from Tesuque, a pueblo nine miles 
distant ; but Santa Fé is the Indian’s Mecca, whether his pueblo 
is near or many leagues away. The tribal dress of the Pueblo 
is not savage, as we are likely to fancy. On the contrary, the 
purely aboriginal Pueblo dress, not deteriorated by civilization, 
is esthetic. The Navajo blanket, which the Indian wears with 
consummate skill, is often of texture costly and superb. The 
white shoes and long leggins of deer-skin, ornamented with 
fringe of the same, and the short kilt, like the Scottish dress 
of the Highlands, are certainly unique. Bright coral, silver, 
or turquoise beads, strand upon strand, wind round the neck 
and fall low upon the chest. The jangling bracelet and the 
gaudy ring tell the Indian’s love of adornment; and, if it is 
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pagan, fairer hands flash and glitter with jewels than the 
swarthy children’s of the cliffs and plains. This land of the 
desert—these arid plains need a touch of bright color. The 
Indian’s pompous trappings, the dull gray of the ancient 
adobe and the mountains of snow, the sun that knows no cloud, 
the silence of a desert land, and the pathos of a conquered 
race—all are parts of one great symphony. 

Nowhere shall we find Pueblo life, in all its ancient and 
simple Oriental beauty, so little changed by civilization, so 
untouched by time, as in the wonderful pueblo-de-Taos in 
Northern New Mexico. And nowhere shall we find a valley 
more fertile and fair than the beautiful valley of Taos. Here 
in two great communal adobe houses, five terraces high, sur- 
rounded by mountains and divided by the Rio de Pueblo—a 
stream as clear and sparkling as a mountain brook—live six 


hundred Pueblo Indians in all the quaintness of an ancient 
pueblo. The world cannot show a civilization, contemporary 


with our own, more ancient, more quaint and beautiful, than 
that of the pueblo-de-Taos. The only stairway upon the out- 
side, and the only one upon the inside, of these mammoth 
Pueblo houses is the rude Indian ladder. At night it is 
drawn up and the great caravansary becomes a citadel. Their 
ancient pueblo is a kingdom of peace and happiness. Their 
crops are abundant and unfailing by irrigation; the deer and 
the bear are still in the mountains; the trout are in the cold, 
clear streams; and the invader no longer enters their peace- 
ful valley. They are not protégés of our government, subject 
to violation of treaty pledges. They hold, not subject to taxa- 
tion, the fee-simple to their lands by a grant from the Spanish 
Crown and sustained by Mr. Lincoln and the United States 
Congress. To emphasize further the confirmation of these 
grants, and as token of his friendship and very high regard 
for the Pueblo Indians, Mr. Lincoln sent to the governor of 
each pueblo a massive mahogany cane; and this is handed 
down from his predecessor to the succeeding governor of the 
pueblo, upon his election to office, as his staff of highest mu- 
nicipal authority and as a very sacred credential from the 
“great father.” 
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What more beautiful picture could we paint than the young 
Indian girl in her mantle of bright colors, with her tinoja of 
water in perfect poise upon her head, crossing the beautiful 
Rio de Pueblo upon the picturesque Indian bridge and climb- 
ing the rude ladders to her fifth terrace home; or the tall, 
swarthy brave upon the high house-top at the first dawn of 
day, wrapped like a prince of the forest in his Navajo blanket, 
his swart face to the east—a worshiper of the sun! 

The Pueblo Indian is preéminently conservative. He is 
tenaciously opposed to any innovation that does not maintain 
ancient precedent and time-honored tribal custom. When the 
indefatigable padre taught the Pueblo Indian the Ave Marias 
upon the rosary, it was the only concession, the only departure 
from very ancient precedent, that the Pueblo Indian has ever 
made; and the faithful followers of the Cross must have found 
arduous teaching from a primitive dialect, and from sun- 
worship and gods many, to the intricacies of a Latin liturgy 
and the abstruse and ponderous mysteries of Roman Cathol- 
icism. Could the dusky pupil comprehend total depravity? 
Were the mysteries of transubstantiation, justification by 
faith, and regeneration through the mysterious operation of 
the Holy Trinity clear to his pagan mind? And did he not 
feel grievously wronged and like taking the war-path when 
taught that through the downfall of Adam he, as part of the 
human family, became alienated from his God and accursed? 
And was he not scrupulous and wary, and did he not accede 
with deliberation when his cruel Spanish conqueror and 
usurper taught him that hardest but supreme over all creeds 
or law—forgive and love your enemies, and return good for 
the wrongs they have done you? Between his fetish-gods and 
ritualism would seem discrepancy incompatible, but not to the 
swarthy pagan whose gods are as numerous and varied as are 
his needs; neither did his ancient mythology become sub- 


servient to the new faith, nor serve him in inferior capacity. 
Whether in war or in the chase, whether in the feast-dance or 
in death, his first service is to his ancient gods. 

As we find the Pueblo Indians to-day, so they lived cen- 
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turies ago. They take no cognizance of the restless life that 
lies not far beyond their peaceful domain, and he who sojourns 
here falls into the same peacefulness. Your exchequer may be 
irretrievably depleted, stocks and bonds may rise or fall—it 
matters not. If the heart must bleed, if there is loss or burden, 
it is not for to-day: it is only for some otro dia. These gentle 
folk, in their lonely pueblos, untutored save in their village 
folk-lore, know nothing of the treacherous arts of a more 
enlightened life—wherein are they not wiser than we? Hap- 
piness knows no criterion, nor do we attain to it through 
knowledge or estate. We make long pilgrimages, here and 
there a glimmer catch, and—’tis gone. 

To one fond of mountain-climbing and of natural country, 
wild and forbidding, the trip to Harvey’s Ranch is an incom- 
parable novelty offering all that is unique. It is located in 
the northern part of New Mexico, and owned by a gentle- 
man from Boston who came to this lofty perch some years 
ago to retrieve health and fortune. The altitude at this Alpine 
inn is ten thousand feet above the sea. We leave the stage 
station at eight in the morning without the traditional solici- 
tude—what will the weather be to-day? We do not wonder 
what to-day nor yet to-morrow will be, for we have learned 
that the sun will shine and the skies will.be blue. Anywhere 
east of New Mexico reference to the weather, in any one of 
its various forms, is the customary salutation. But in this 
fair land of eternal sunshine it would be incongruous. 

The distance by stage to the foot of the mountains upon 
which the ranch is located is twenty miles. Your road lies 
through a wild but lovely cafion and over lonely mesas, the 
home of the gnarled and nut-bearing pijion, of the sand-storm 
and the cacti, of the Yucca plant and the prairie dog. You 
pass sleepy little Mexican ranches, cuddled low between moun- 


tains and mesas, and often sefior of Ja casa will greet you 
with raised sombrero and the universal “buenos dios.” You 


cross primeval bridges spanning some wild arroya, or the 
beautiful Rio Gallinous. Deep, clear streams and water-falls, 
even inconsiderable in size, are extremely rare in New Mexico. 
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I have seen more, both in substantial and picturesque form, 
upon this trip than I have seen elsewhere in the Territory. 

Far out, and on our close approach to the mountains, is the 
home of a Yale University graduate who came to this distant 
and desolate valley, tired of science and philosophy, of lan- 
guages, of classics, and the arts, to seek the simplicity of life. 
Here where the stately pines whisper softly and low, but waft 
no message from the outside world, he exchanged much learn- 
ing, which doth make mad, for his dark-eyed sefiorita and 
picturesque adobe. Here at the feet of these grand mountains, 
and with old Baldy snow-crowned in the distance, we make 
halt for transfer to the burros, who finish the trip to the 
ranch—a distance of five miles. The coffee swings from the 
tripod, and we take light luncheon where the majestic Indian 
hemlock trees stand sentinel and the deer dart fleet as an 
arrow. It is picturesque to see sixteen little burros standing 
at your service—some to serve you with saddles and some 
with pack-saddles, or truck between burros; for all transporta- 
tion from the foot of the mountains to the ranch, whether tour- 
ist and his luggage or heavy freight for the mountain inn, 
is made upon these faithful and patient carriers. 

That five-mile burro ride, over a narrow zigzag trail and 
constantly upward grade of Alpine climbing, is inconceivably 
grand. We look over mountain peaks and ranges; we look 
down upon chasm and ravine—all clothed in the majesty of 
every shade and shadow of the pine and fir. At our feet, like 
a costly fabric, lie the moss and fern, the Alpine flowers 
and the kinnikinick. It is a royal road and right nobly does 
the brave little burro mount those lofty heights. We have 
left the world and human life below; we are ten thousand feet 
above their din and turmoil. 


On the trail to the ranch is a large forest of the stately 
quaking-asp. The body of this tree is exceedingly straight 
and smooth—no growth of branches until near the top. When 
the frail satin bark is neatly removed, the wood is white and 
polished as ivory; and in this manner it is prepared for the 
numerous log buildings that constitute Harvey’s hostelry— 
Delmonico’s in an uncompromising, incorrigible wilderness. 
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There is nothing in this land of antiquity and the picturesque, 
even to the unprofessional in archzology, nor in all our journey 
from Santa Fé to Sitka, of more interest than the ruins of 
the cliff-dwellers. We need not journey to the Egyptian 
pyramids, nor study the ancient traditions of Greek and Hindu, 
to learn antiquity. These dwellings were antiquity in ruins; 
this country was old when Columbus knelt and kissed the soil 
of what he believed was a new world. The cliff-dwellings 
are numerous both in New Mexico and Arizona. They are 
always found in the high cliffs of wild and isolated cafions— 
by nature picturesque and beautiful, and natural fortifications. 
Until recent scientific research, made through the Smithsonian 
Department of Archzology, there has been a great deal of con- 
jecture concerning them. They have even been supposed to 
have been the homes of a people diminutive in stature, like the 
dwarfs in nursery tales. This myth no doubt arose from vis- 
iting the dwellings and finding the doorway, or place of en- 


trance, and communication between rooms, not higher than 
three feet, or little more than port-holes. The cliff-dwellings 
were not only homes: they were impregnable fortifications— 
a triumph over warfare. A battle executed in creeping posture, 
with an enemy crouched and entering one at a time this min- 
iature doorway, would have been warfare slow and disastrous 
for the enemy. 


The Pueblo Indians are authoritatively considered the de- 
scendants of these ancient cliff-dwellers. In their homes the 
place of entrance and communication between rooms is often 
the same as the diminutive doorway so generally found in the 
cliff-dwellings. In the art of pottery, as practised by these 
prehistoric peoples, their knowledge was evidently much the 
same as understood by the Pueblos; although it is the judg- 
ment of some connoisseurs and collectors of Indian pottery 
that specimens sometimes found by excavation are classical 
antiquity, and that the Indians of to-day have no knowledge 
nor art lore by which they can reproduce this ancient pottery— 
this lost folk-art. 
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The better acquainted we become with the Pueblos, the less 
mysterious are the cliff-dwellings and the less they savor of 
myth and fable. The cruel Apache and the cunning Navajo, 
Bedouins of the plains and foes traditional to the Pueblo, may 
have been more formidable in numbers and more skilled 
in the strategies of warfare and conquest than the peace and 
home loving Pueblo; and no doubt it was imperative to retreat 
from the fertile valleys to the bleak and barren cliffs of peace 
and liberty. These patient dwellers of the cliffs were athletes, 
and there seemed no reservation to their patience. They cut 
their wigwam and lighted their council fire where the eagle 
soars, and where the cruel Apache and the treacherous Navajo 
could not reconnoiter nor lurk in ambush. Undoubtedly this 
manner of building was their garrison. These human homes 
were cut in the high cliffs to meet the exigencies of war and 
conquest, and it would have been precipitous climbing and 
military tactics indeed, however well-equipped for aboriginal 
warfare, to have invaded their garrison—their castles of the 
cliffs. 

As we wander through these picturesque ruins, these pa- 
thetic homes of antiquity, abandoned and untenanted for 
centuries, we are bound by the subtle spell of mystery and 
pathos, of solemnity and tragedy. No page tells their story, 
no dim picture hangs on memory’s wall; but these homes— 
the little fire-place and the walls darkened from its faggot 
smoke, the imprint of a human hand, the curious niche in the 
rude wall, where perchance some idol or quaint bit of pottery 
stood—speak of a humanity. Centuries have gone and cen- 
turies will come; but these wild, rugged cliffs will forever hold 
their sweet, sad story. 

Congress should defend from the maurauder and his van- 
dalism, and so far as possible from the encroachments of time, 
some of these prehistoric cliff-dwellings—the homes of a peo- 
ple in possession of our country, by hereditary and legitimate 
right, hundreds and perhaps thousands of years before the 
white man invaded their ancient forests and primeval hunt- 
ing-grounds. They are only rude hovels cut centuries ago in 
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the high walls of these wild and lonely cafions; but they are 
memorials of a vanished people, whose only history and only 
legacy are these tragic and picturesque homes of antiquity. 
No skilled arrow-maker, as many moons ago, upon some lonely 
perch of the cliffs, fashions his arrows for the chase. No 
longer that swart face, upturning to the morning sun, wor- 
ships its brightness. No swarthy, dark-eyed maiden darts like 
the chamois down the steep and narrow trail, with her tinoja 
of water well poised upon her head, so gracefully erect. 
Neither does she loiter at the cafion stream, nor listen to the 
soft, low song of the water. Nor does she sit at her dwelling 
door, the faggots burning brightly within, watching as the 
moon climbs up the mesa, just over the valley below, for her 
Indian lover whose dwelling is in the distant cafion wall. All 
is desolate and forsaken—only the hooting of the ill-omened 
owl, and the cry of the eagle as he soars on his lofty flight, 
are heard on these lonely crags to-day. The ancient arrow- 
maker and his people, the maiden and her lover, have been in 
the happy hunting-grounds for hundreds of years. 

We have crossed the sandy desert. We have reached the 
painted city—a water-carved metropolis. We cannot describe 
the Grand Cajion of the Colorado; even a genius in art will 
never reproduce its awful grandeur. Statistically, we can say 
that the length of the«Cafion is from Utah to California, and 
that its greatest grandeur culminates in northern Arizona. 
From brink to brink, across this chasm at its greatest width, 
it is twenty miles. The greatest height of its walls, from 
water’s edge to rim, is six thousand feet. Within this tremen- 
dous chasm are hundreds of intricate side cafions. Their walls 
are formed in strata and of every color known to the chemist’s 
skill. The Colorado River winds through these cafion walls 
from Wyoming to the Gulf of California. The width of this 


river is four hundred feet; its depth two hundred; the speed 
of ics waters thirty miles an hour. And were it upon the 
sea level, and navigable, it would be one of America’s greatest 
rivers. But this does not give the smallest conception of the 
grandeur and wondrous beauty of the Grand Cafion of the 
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Colorado. It stands matchless and alone as earth’s greatest 
marvel. I have stood upon the beautiful Anahuac. I have 
looked down from the Castle of Chapultepec upon that valley, 
so peaceful and fair, where Cortez, with saber and cross, 
marched in pitiless conquest upon that weak monarch of the 
Aztecs. I have seen the glaciers of Alaska, the splendors of 
the “ice world,” in all their chaste purity. I have seen the 
sunlight glint and play upon those mighty walls of ice until 
I ask: Is this the “city that lieth foursquare;” and are these 
its outer walls of pearl and ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, 
and other precious stones? I have seen the Grand Cafion 
of the Yellowstone—watched the sun rise upon its gorgeous 


sides, and in that early morning hour have seen the eagles 
circling around their nests built upon the lofty crags of those 
pinnacle walls. I have seen the peerless little Yosemite, a gem 
without a flaw. But I had never stood in the presence of such 
awful grandeur. In the solemn majesty of the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado there is no language—no word—you can 


utter. You stagger and are stricken speechless by its immen- 
sity. To see it as I have seen it, under the sheen of bright 
moonlight, it is unearthly; it is a glimpse of the infinite world, 
and the voice of the Creator speaks to you and in tones in- 
finitely greater than you have ever heard. 

As we look upon this labyrinth of metropolitan thorough- 
fares—these princely avenues and boulevards with solid fronts 
of massive walls, six thousand feet high—we fancy there must 
be hurried footsteps and the rush and pell-mell of an impetu- 
ous city multitude; for it looks like some great metropolis, 
where traffic had grown to such tremendous proportions and 
real estate to such fabulous values that it had become a neces- 
sity to use the most rigid and undeviating economy in ground 
space. Hence these noble structures and these painted walls, 
six hundred stories high. Again, we fancy it is some princely 
domain of the gods, or the realm of monarchs and kings; for 
here are castles and palaces lordly and grand, sculptured from 
every tint and color of an artist’s brain—and from their lofty 
pinnacles we look down upon a broad and noble river as a 
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winding thread full ten hundred fathoms below. Here are 
stately cathedrals and cloistered monasteries, somber and gray ; 
bastiles, with dungeons deep and dark; fortresses and citadels, 
with turret and tower in all the radiance of color reaching to 
the blue of high heaven. We look for a court tournament of 
swiftly-darting gondolas—a carnival resplendent in the es- 
cutcheons of royalty and gala with banners of regatta day. 
We listen for mounted knights in plumed helmet and imperial 
armor, studded with glittering gems. We look for grand 
dukes and duchesses, for noble lords and ladies with courtier 
and page. We listen for strains of sweetest music and the 
dance. But there comes no echo of revelry; these princely 
halls are silent. We look for a slow and solemn procession 
of sainted monks and gentle-faced nuns, who have pledged 
the vows of the monastery and, in the somber habit of their 
ancient order and with crucifix and rosary, chant the Ave 
Marias softly and low as the chimes from the high abbey 
tower call to vespers. And we listen for the captive’s lowly 
prayer from the dungeons deep and dark. But there comes 
no answer from this pageant of our reverie; we hear only 
the restless, ceaseless dashing of the wild waters. This is a 
city not made with hands, whose inhabitants no mortal eye 
can see. We have parted from the peace and majesty of the 
Grand Cafion—the masterpiece, unparalleled in Nature; and 
our conception of Him who dwelleth not only in the most 
humble flower that grows low at your feet, but in the wildest 
and grandest cafion of earth, is more lofty. 


Frances Hart. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





THE EXPANSION OF FARM LIFE. 


ARROWNESS is perhaps the charge most often brought 
against American farm life. To a certain extent this 
charge may be just, though the comparisons that usually lead 
up to the conclusion do not always discriminate. Country 
life as a whole is often compared with city life under the best 
conditions; or, still more unfairly, the less desirable features 
of country life are likely to be placed in parallel with the more 
attractive phases of city life. It must be remembered that 
there are degrees of desirability in farm life, and that at the 
least there are multitudes of rural cases where bright flowers 
still bloom, where the shade is refreshing and the waters are 
sweet. But, granting for the time that in the main rural life 
is pleasant, less rich, less expansive than city life, we shall urge 
that this era of restriction is rapidly drawing to a close. There 
are forces at work that are molding rural life by new standards, 
and the old régime is passing. We shall soon be able to say 
of the country that “old things have passed away; all things 
have become new.” 

This statement may seem too optimistic to some who can 
marshal an array of facts to prove that bigotry, narrowness, 
and the whole family of ills begotten by isolation still thrive 
in the country. It is true that our picture is not all of rose 
tints. But what of that? If it were not true there would be 
no farm problem; the country would have to convert the town. 
The fact remains that rural life is undergoing a rapid expan- 
sion. Materially, socially, and intellectually, the farmer is 
broadening. Old prejudices are fading. The plowman is no 
longer content to keep his eye forever on the furrow. The re- 


vival has been in slow progress for some time and has not yet 
reached its zenith; indeed, the movement is but well under 
way. For while the new day came long ago to some rural 
communities and they are basking in a noonday sun, yet in far 
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too many localities the faintest gray of dawn is all that rouses 
hope. 

The fundamental change that is taking place is the gradual 
adoption of the new agriculture. “Book-farmin’” is still de- 
cried, and many “perfessers” have a rocky road to travel in their 
attempts to guide the masses through the labyrinth of scientific 
knowledge that has been constructed during the last decade or 
two. This difficulty has not been wholly the farmer’s fault— 
the scientist would often have been more persuasive had his 
wings been clipped. But there is a decided “getting together” 
nowadays—the farmer and the man of science have at last 
found common ground. And while the pendulum of agricul- 
tural prosperity shall always swing to and fro, there are rea- 
sons for believing that an increasing number of farmers have 
rooted the tree of permanent success. 

To enumerate some of these reasons: (1) Thousands of 
farmers are farming on a scientific basis. They use the re- 
sults of soil and fertilizer analysis; they cultivate, not to kill 
weeds so much as to conserve moisture; horticulturists spray 
their trees according to formulas laid down by experimenters ; 
dairymen use the “Babcock test” for determining the fat con- 
tent of milk; stock feeders utilize the scientists’ feeding ra- 
tions. (2) The number of specialists among farmers is in- 
creasing. This is a sign of progress surely. More and more 
farmers are coming to push a single line of work. (3) New 
methods are being rapidly adopted. Ten years ago hardly 
a fruit-grower sprayed for insect and fungus pests ; to-day it is 
rare to find one who does not. The codperative creamery has 
not only revolutionized the character of the butter product 
made by the factory system, but it has set the pace for thou- 
sands of private dairymen who are now making first-class 
dairy butter. (4) In general the whole idea of intensive farm- 
ing is gaining ground. 

This specialization, or intensification, of agriculture makes 
a new demand, on those who pursue it, in the way of mental 
and business training. This training is being furnished by a 
multitude of agencies, and the younger generation of farmers 
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is taking proper advantage of the opportunities thus offered. 
What are some of these regular agencies? (1) An alert farm 
press, containing contributions from both successful farmers 
and scientific workers. (2) Farmers’ institutes, which are 
traveling schools of technical instruction for farmers. (3) The 
bulletins issued by the government experiment stations located 
in every State, and by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
(4) Special winter courses (of from six to twelve weeks), 
offered at nearly all the agricultural colleges of the country, 
for instruction in practical agriculture. (5) Regular college 
courses in agriculture at these same colleges. (6) Extension 
instruction by lectures and correspondence. (7) A growing 
book literature of technical agriculture. (8) More encourag- 
ing than all else is the spirit of inquiry that prevails among 
farmers the country over—the recognition that there is a basis 
of science in agriculture. No stronger pleas for the acivance- 
ment of agricultural education can be found than those that 
have recently been formulated by farmers themselves. 

If this regeneration of farm life were wholly material 
it would be worth noting; for it promises a prosperity built 
on foundations sufficiently strong to withstand ordinary 
storms. Yet this is but a chapter of the story. Not only 
are our American farmers making a study of their business, 
bringing to it all the resources of advancing knowledge and 
good mental training, and hence deriving from it the strong, 
alert mental character that comes to all business men who 
pursue equally intelligent methods, but the farmers are by 
no means neglecting their duty to broaden along general intel- 
lectual lines. Farmers have always been interested in politics ; 
there is no reason to think that their interest is declining. The 
Grange and other organizations keep their attention on cur- 
rent problems. Traveling libraries, school libraries, and 
Grange libraries are giving new opportunities for general read- 
ing, and the farmer’s family is not slow to accept the chance. 
Low prices for magazines and family papers bring to these 
periodicals an increasing list from the rural offices. Rural 
free mail delivery promises, among many other results of vast 
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importance, to enlarge the circulation of daily papers among 
farmers not less than tenfold. 

The really great lesson that farmers are rapidly learning is 
to work together. They have been the last class to organize, 
and jealousy, distrust, arid isolation have made such organiza- 
tions as they have had comparatively ineffective. But gradu- 
ally they are learning to compromise, to work in harmony, to 
sink merely personal views, to trust their own leaders, to keep 
troth in financially codperative projects. There will be no 
Farmers’ Party organized; but the higher politics is gaining 
among farmers, and more and more independent voting may 
be expected from the rural precincts. Farmers are learning 
to pool such of their interests as can be furthered by legislation. 

It is also true that the whole aspect of social life in the 
country is undergoing a profound evolutionary movement. 
Farmers are meeting one another more frequently than they 
used to. They have more picnics and holidays. They travel 
more. They go sight-seeing. They take advantage of ex- 
cursions. Their social life is more mobile than formerly. 
Farmers have more comforts and luxuries than ever before. 
They dress better than they did. More of them ride in car- 
riages than formerly. They buy neater and better furniture. 
The newer houses are prettier and more comfortabie than their 
predecessors. Bicycles and cameras are not uncommon in the 
rural home. Rural telephone exchanges are a new thing, but 
the near future will see the telephone ordinary furniture of the 
rural household ; while electric car lines promise to be the final 
link in the chain of advantages that is rapidly transforming 
rural life—robbing it of its isolation, giving it balance and 
poise, softening its hard outlines, and in general achieving 
its thorough regeneration. 

This sketch is no fancy tale. The movement described is 
genuine and powerful. The busy city world may not note the 
signs of progress. Well-minded philanthropists may feel that 
the rural districts are in special need of their services. Even 
to the watchers on the walls there is much of discouragement 
in the advancement that isn’t being made. Yet it needs no 
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prophet’s eye to see that a vast change for the better in rural 
life and conditions is now in progress. 

No student of these conditions expects or desires that the 
evolution shall be Acadian in its results. It is to be hoped 
indeed that country sweets shall not lose their delights; that 
the farmer himself may find in his surroundings spiritual and 
mental ambrosia. But what is wanted, and what is rapidly 
coming, is the breaking down of those barriers which have so 
long differentiated country from urban life; the extinction of 
that social ostracism which has been the farmer’s fate; the 
obliteration of that line which for many a youth has marked 
the bounds of opportunity: in fact, the creation of a rural 
society whose advantages, rewards, prerogatives, chances for 
service, means of culture, and pleasures are representative of 
the best and sanest life that the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages can prescribe for mankind. 

Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 





THE INNER LIFE OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


INCE 1889, when the first “settlements” in the United 
States were quietly established—the Neighborhood Guild 

of New York, the College Settlement in Rivington Street, New 
York, and Hull House, Chicago—eighty such associations have 
had their beginnings in our large cities, and the idea of friendli- 
ness as opposed to patronage-in dealing with the unprivileged 
classes, which they try to express, might seem to be well un- 
derstood. There are two striking indications that this is not 
entirely the case: first, the tendency of non-residents to gauge 
the efficiency of the work done in a given locality by the size 
and costliness of settlement houses, their mechanical equip- 
ment in the way of libraries and gymnasia, and the seating ca- 
pacity of lecture-rooms; second, the hallucination that “the 


settlement spirit,” spoken of in awed tones as if it were a mys- 
terious will-o’-the-wisp needed only to light a few devotees 
through dark streets and alleys, is other than a ray of light 
proceeding from the Source of all life and light—the infinite 
Love that rules the universe. 


In dealing with the assumption that a fine building or group 
of buildings always denotes truly prosperous work, it must be 
borne in mind that the first aim of settlement residents should 
be to create an agreeable home atmosphere of cordiality toward 
those who come within their gates and to know something of 
these guests in their own homes. In a free library elsewhere, 
the proof of its success would be found in the number and qual- 
ity of the bocks borrowed and the average number of people 
going there to read. The librarians would of course, when 
asked, give advice as to what books to select, but would not 
be expected to take the personality of the borrower, primarily, 
into account. The settlement librarians should first recognize 
this personality, evince a friendly interest in the selection of 
books, and if possible know individually, or through other 
residents, something of all library frequenters in their homes. 
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The highest test of success would be the number of people 
reached according to their varying needs, in this personal way, 
through the library as a means. The same standard applies 
to all the mechanical equipment. It is desirable that every set- 
tlement should have a large hall for general entertainments ; 
but, again, the real criterion of its deep-rooted power for good 
must lie, not in the fact that such an auditorium is occasionally 
the scene of a large gathering, but that some of their poorer 
neighbors go to the house each day to see the residents as 
personal friends and are in turn visited by them on the same 
basis. 

In this personal relation lies the distinction between the set- 
tlement ideal of helpfulness and work along purely institu- 
tional lines. It requires more than a college education and 
more than a scientific interest in social questions to be a suc- 
cessful settlement resident. There must be the recognition 
that the wisest knows very little; that science is only a means 
to an end, and that end the development of the human race; and 
that, while one may teach, one can also /earn many lessons 
from those porn in the world of poverty and pain. Let us 
work together for our mutual benefit; not the good for the 
sinful, the learned for the unlearned, but each for the other, 
and all for good. ‘This is the spirit that makes such a home 
(as homes elsewhere) a living force. Good grammar, good 
clothes, and refined manners, versus bad grammar, patched 
garments, and bluntness of speech, make a gulf between human 
souls hard to bridge. These surface distinctions removed, all 
differences would be swept away in many instances. The 
man that lives unto himself, delights in pleasures of sense, 
and values culture simply for culture’s sake, has no more of 
the spirit that makes a true man—and does more harm, having 
greater scope-—-than the poor man living selfishly in a coarser 
way. The woman moving on a sense plane, or a purely intel- 
lectual one, having money to spend for adornment, has more 
surface charm and may be a higher product of the animal king- 
dom than her impoverished sister, but is not necessarily supe- 
rior as a force for spiritual good. Her very accomplishments, 
regarded as an end rather than as a means of social service 
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and spiritual development, are no better than mental trapeze 
performances, without power to uplift. 

Superiority of character is shown in ability to control the 
animal nature and place the intellect at the service of the soul, 
not of the senses. Judged by this standard, are the rich and 
the poor so very far apart? Above all things else, people need 
to think of one another—regardless of externals—as human 
souls. There must be less worship of the material and more 
awe of the spirit incarnated in all men. This is not an argu- 
ment in favor of ignorance: it is a protest against the ridicu- 
lous assumption of superiority of the few who know a little 
over the many who know less. If we imagine ourselves as 
regarded by the eyes of infinite Wisdom, our common sense, 
if we have any—our sense of humor, if we possess a lingering 
spark—will forbid the mental attitude of patronage that those 
who live in good houses and wear good clothes commonly feel 
toward those who do not. 

This spirit of aloofness finds illustration in a graduate of 
one of our best colleges for women, gifted as a linguist and 
very popular in her own social circle. Deciding to spend the 
winter in a settlement, she was asked to call upon a neighbor 
whose baby had fallen ill, take some broth, and make a friendly 
visit; whereupon this gifted being of many tongues wanted to 
know what she should say, seeming to regard the errand as an 
expedition into an unknown world, and the mother she was to 
visit as a peculiar creature, physiologically and psychologically 
unlike herself. She was told to use the same social tact that 
had made her popular in her own set—the tact that consists 
in putting self in the place of another and adapting a conversa- 
tion accordingly. The languages she commanded were dead 
indeed, to her, since she could not speak in any one of them 
the language of the heart. Think of one woman not knowing 
what to say to another, because she is ragged and ill fed, when 
that other is the mother of a sick child! 

One reared in luxury naturally feels ill at ease amid the 
wretched surroundings produced by false social conditions— 
must realize that careful study is necessary to right them; but 
surely a child of God, born of woman, is never so entirely 
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transformed by environment as to be less than divinely human! 
Reason and love can always find a common meeting-ground. 
To those who contend that it is impossible for them to descend 
to the level of an unlettered point of view, it might be sug- 
gested that since high culture demands a degree of develop- 
ment of the imaginative faculty, which admits of the interpre- 
tation of thoughts and feelings beyond personal experience, 
it is perhaps lack of true culture rather than an evidence of 
superiority that prevents a feeling of fellowship with the poor 
and simple. The inner life of the settlement teaches the col- 
lege-bred, the traveled, the rich in all intellectual opportunities, 
in a spirit of kinship to give of what they have to those less 
fortunate: recognizing the fundamental equality of human 
beings, not only in theory but in fact, and recognizing also 
that brilliant mental attainment has lasting value only when it 
develops the spiritual nature of man, as expressed in the power 
to love and serve. “Jove: he knows not life who knows not 
that.” If this basic principle for all life were thoroughly under- 
stood, settlement living would not be regarded as an abnormal 
ebullition of zeal; since it is the manifestation of a desire to 
render and receive friendly service, which is the foundation- 
stone of true home life anywhere—the “Golden Rule,” which 
alone affords a practical solution for the difficulties in which, 
with shortsighted selfishness, we entangle ourselves, not real- 
izing that “we must live for others if we would live for our- 
selves.” 

That settlement workers meet with discouragements cannot 
be denied. It is doubtful, however, whether they encounter 
more rebuffs or spiritual indifference among their poor neigh- 
bors than the earnest-minded rector of any denominational 
church meets with in a fashionable quarter of a great city. 
The clergyman’s life lies externally along somewhat different 
lines—he is not, for example, obliged to teach any member of 
his congregation physical cleanliness; but is he more certain 
of the spiritual whiteness of his flock, or that, to whatever 
stage of spiritual development they may have attained, their 
“moral growth” is perceptible from month to month? More- 
over, if any individual, however lofty in estate, were obliged 
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(as are the very poor) to have his daily life examined and 
criticized by a committee ; his general conduct “sat upon ;” re- 
ports made upon his advancement in proportion to his oppor- 
tunities; his insincerities, inconsistencies, vanity, and vain- 
speaking tabulated ; last year’s lies balanced against this year’s 
lies, acted or spoken: how well would it fare with that man? 
Let those who grow weary and discouraged over the apparent 
“lack of results,” after a single year of settlement teaching 
and living, reflect. Has their own relative development, in- 
tellectual or spiritual, been so great—have they made such wise 
use of wider opportunities—as to justify impatience and sharp 
criticism ? 

A philanthropic (?) individual recently complained because 
a woman whom she had been serving with soup and advice 
for a season at a diet kitchen continued in thriftless ways, and 
she announced that she had “no patience with poor people— 
they were so stupid!” It was her idea, apparently, that the 
subject of her wrath should have been inoculated with virtue 
through the instrumentality of bean broth. To expect a group 
of factory girls to become proficient in any branch of learning 
at a bound, or clubs of street boys to behave like polished gen- 
tlemen, is certainly equally absurd; yet an approach to such 
abnormal attainment is frequently demanded by the thought- 
less. The evolution of humanity is a slow process; but that 
the poor improve less rapidly than the rich, in proportion to 
their opportunities in any direction, is not true. The time 
must surely come when it will be recognized as disgraceful 
ignorance for affluent Americans to know more of the man- 
ners and customs of the Japanese than of the habits of life 
and thought of the laboring people who surround them—when 
“T did not understand” will no longer be accepted as an ex- 
cuse for wilful ignorance. Normal settlement living is recog- 
nizable as a main factor for enlightenment “on both sides.” It - 
is “the open door” through which all “classes” may pass to 
meet as human beings, and on that common level learn to 
understand, respect, and help one another. 

May Brown Loomis. 
Castile, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
I. Women as ScHOOL OFFICERS. 


F woman has any place in the affairs of the State, it is pre- 
eminently that place which shall keep her in constant and 
active touch with humanity from the cradle to the full-fledged 
citizen. There should be no break in this relation; it should 
be intimate, continuous, permanent, universal. And it is an 
unreasonable and an unreasoning condition, if not positively 
intolerable, which has permitted a different order of things 
so long to prevail, unchallenged, in a free and enlightened, civ- 
ilized State. 

Where slight intelligence exists, and where there is no in- 
telligence, where supreme selfishness prevails, and where civ- 
ilization is practically unknown, woman occupies a secondary 
and slavish relation to her physically stronger lord and master. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that in countries where such con- 
ditions are found woman fails to receive the respect and recog- 
nition that the steady advance of modern thought and modern 
ideas in the more progressive State is gradually, but none the 
less surely, according to her. It is unfortunate that this con- 
dition exists, not so much on account of the immediate effect 
on the individual as the ultimate deleterious effect upon the 
State as such. The best guaranty of a permanent, incorrup- 
tible national life must be found in the active and ever-present 
contact of its best minds and purest lives in the affairs of the 
nation. If the right of way of the best classes actively to par- 
ticipate in such contact is denied them, for any reason, then 
must follow a distinct loss of some of the beneficent influences | 
that assist in making up the ideal State. And do we not find 
some of the best minds and purest lives among the women of 
the land? 


The undoubted trend of recent events in this country, and 
in some of the countries of Europe, when rightly understood, 
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indicates unmistakably that the time is not far distant when 
the influence of woman in the home will be so far modified, 
enlarged, and extended as to include her active, aggressive, and 
official codperation in the affairs of public education. This is 
as it should be, and as it should have been long ago. She is 
admirably fitted by nature, by inclination, and by sympathy 
for this work. For many years she has assumed, successfully, 
the work of giving instruction in the lower grades in the 
public schools of the land. And her co-worker of the sterner 
sex shows small disposition to compete in this part of the edu- 
cational field with her. She has demonstrated by actual tests, 
not only her ability to teach in these lower grades but her supe- 
riority over her brother in teaching in this particular class of 
work. She has done more: she has proved her superior fitness 
for the work of school officer on many occasions. And she has 
done this, in some instances, in the face and in spite of a 
strong adverse sentiment. Actual and successful trials of 
women on school boards in several of the larger cities of this 


country and in England have established the fact of her effi- 


ciency and worth in that relation. Tradition and prejudice 
still linger to deny her the influence and position to which her 
capabilities entitle her in the educational affairs of the State. 
Yet public opinion is moving in the right direction—sluggishly, 
it may be, but certainly; and the demand that upportunity to 
engage officially in this work be made universal is not far re- 
moved from the present time. 

It is now generally conceded that woman is the natural 
teacher of youth, both in the home and in the lower grades of 
school work. She is the guardian and conservator of the forces 
that make the future citizen. Why, then, contend that she 
is disqualified to act officially in a relation in close proximity 
to the instructional powers of the State? Why grant her 
superior fitness for the one relation and deny in toto her fit- 
ness for the other? What is the logic of such a position? 
Wherein is the consistency? What is the verdict of actual 
trials? We shall soon see. In the experiences reported the 
question is to be divested of all matters of mere sentiment, and 
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all forms of the question of the natural right of woman to 
participate in the affairs of government are ignored. We take 
the position that greater efficiency in our public schools is not 
only possible but certain, by keeping them under a strong 
mixed supervision of the sexes. Some definite data are sub- 
mitted herewith that strongly sustain this position. 

The School Board of New York City has had several intelli- 
gent, capable, painstaking women upon its force. They have 
always been in a large minority, yet they have accomplished 
a great deal for the New York schools from several points of 
view. They have been thoroughly and enthusiastically in- 
terested in the work for which they understood they were 
appointed. A lady that served on this board for three years 
says: 


“The women performed the same work on the board as the 
men, only it was conceded that they were more regular at 
committee meetings ; and, as they were free during the morn- 
ing hours, they visited the schools more thoroughly. They 
visited every school in the city, and gave from five to six hours 
a day for six days of the week to the school work. On Satur- 
days they received visits from the teachers. Naturally, such 
intimate knowledge of the schools enabled the women to under- 
stand the problems relating to the schools in a way that the 
men could not understand, and, therefore, their advice was 
sought by many of the male members. They performed much 
detailed work and visited the school buildings most thoroughly ; 
i.¢., they-would feel that no visit was complete unless the 
cellar and its sanitary arrangements were thoroughly exam- 
ined, and it was even known that the women went on the roofs 
and examined the conditions there. Many hours were given 
by them to the examination of instruction, discipline, ventila- 
tion, etc.” 


When this very intelligent woman was asked, “What was the 
result, if any, of such detailed work on the action of the re- 
spective committees, or of the entire school board?” her reply 


was as follows: “The women performed much of the work 
that the men might have performed, and yet there were many 
moral questions and matters relating to the sanitary condition 
that were brought to the women commissioners that would 
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not have been brought to the men.” The words italicized are 
most significant, and indicate as nothing else can, except the 
disagreeable facts, the superior usefulness of women in some 
phases of the work belonging to school board officers. 


If the foregoing statement is considered in connection with 
another statement from this same lady’s co-worker, of the op- 


posite sex, we have a strong showing, in plain language, of the 
real value of women as school officers. And the mention of 
this gentleman’s name would be ample guaranty of his intelli- 
gence and trustworthiness. He says: 


“During the four years I was connected with the Board of 
Education, there were not less than two, and at times three, 
women members of that body. The work done by them was 
excellent, but on somewhat different lines from that done by 
the men. They were, in the first place, quite as faithful— 
more so, in fact—than most of the men in attendance at the 
meetings of the board and at committee meetings. They did 
well whatever work was required of them, and were particu- 
larly useful on investigating committees, their freedom from 
business cares enabling them to go more deeply into the his- 
tory of cases and the facts bearing upon the subject than most 
of the men could do. You could trace throughout their work 
the distinctive difference between the feminine and masculine 
methods—a failure to generalize, not using such broad meth- 
ods in handling subjects as the men. This, however, was 
beneficial to the work done, for it supplied just what was 
needed; namely, systematic and careful detail work on the 
part of some one. This the women, in their faithfulness and 
devotion to work, fully and completely brought out; and then 
upon that the whole board acted—in a somewhat broader man- 
ner. There was one thing that was always most gratifying: 
you could always depend upon the promises made by the 
women ; no political or other influences controlled them to the 
injury of the interests charged to them. On matters affecting 
the morals of the teachers—always a most dangerous subject 
to deal with—the women did particularly good and important 
work. It brought about many unpleasant situations. The men, 
as a rule, sought to cover or ‘hush up’ the charges on the 
theory that any recognition of their existence would, in itself, 
be harmful; the women insisted upon an investigation always, 
though not a public one. The effect of the position assumed 
by the male members was most baneful.” 
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This very intelligent gentleman’s judgment is significant, 
because it is formed from experience with woman’s work on 
school boards as a co-worker for a common purpose—the ad- 
vancement of the cause of popular education. “I believe,” says 
he, “the influence of women on boards of education is desir- 
able; it will tend to elevate the character of the work done, 
will stimulate the efforts of teachers, and only result in good 
to the cause of education.” 

The School Board of London has several women members. 
They have been members of this body, continuously, since De- 
cember, 1879. There is no disposition to dispense with their 
services. In October, 1895, out of fifty-five members com- 
prising the London board, four were ladies. Lord George 
Hamilton, the late chairman of this board, in a recent public 
address used the following language with reference to women 
on the school board for London: “As this is the first time I 
have had the pleasure of being associated with ladies in an 
administrative capacity, I should like to say that there is no 
part of the work of the board which is more efficiently per- 
formed, where authority is better maintained, and where the 
amount of work done in the time consumed is greater than in 
those committees on which the ladies serve.” 

Women have been officially connected with the public 
schools in Massachusetts for many years. There are now serv- 
ing on the school boards in that commonwealth fully one hun- 
dred women. Ina letter from the office of the State Board of 
Education, it is observed that “the service of women on the 
school boards in Massachusetts is, on the whole, regarded as 
satisfactory and desirable. This inference is made because 
where women are placed on the school boards the communities 
do not abandon the practise of electing them.” Some of the 
elements of their strength in such service are suggested by the 
same authority as follows: “Many of the women who serve 
on school boards are cultured ladies, with a certain amount 
of leisure and a deep interest in educational themes. They 
can, therefore, give greater attention to school affairs than 
is possible for many men. Most of our teachers are women, 
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and it is thought, where women serve on school boards, certain 
classes of school conditions become better known and receive 
better attention because there are women serving as school 
officers.” 

One-half of the school committee of Melrose, Mass., are 


women. This numerical relation has existed for more than 
twenty years. A gentleman who has served as chairman of this 


committee for ten years writes: “It is my opinion that it is de- 
sirable to have women on the school committee. They are 
useful in visiting the schools, especially those of the lower 
grades, and, considering their previous training and oppor- 
tunities, are quite as efficient and useful as men.” 

A gentleman residing in a suburb of Boston, and who has a 
national reputation as an educator, says: “It is common in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island to have women on the school 
boards. The Massachusetts State Board of Education has 
had two women members for years. Three members of the 
Boston school board are women: There are several women 
city and town superintendents in Massachusetts. One of the 
supervisors of the Boston schools is a woman. Jn all the cases 
that have come under my observation, I think the women are 
doing good service and the schools are better for their work.” 

The mayor of a lumbering city in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan informs the writer that the most valuable member 
of their school board is a woman. He adds: “Teachers, as a 
rule, are young girls, and many times it is necessary for them 
to confer with the school board in delicate matters, which they 
would hesitate to do with a board composed entirely of men. 
isut with women on the board it is easy for them. Besides, 
women are natural educators, and, while I would not think 
it best to place business matters under their control entirely, 
I think no mistake will be made in giving them a strong rep- 
resentation on school boards.” 

Several members of the Board of Education of Chicago 
have been women. They have always coOperated with their 
colleagues in the school work toward the betterment and ele- 
vation of the educational forces at their command. A letter 
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from the office of the board is to the effect that “these women 
have been in sympathy with our large corps of teachers, and 
it is doubtful if we will ever return to the day when our 
board will consist of men alone. These ladies have contributed 
greatly to the success of our primary schools, especially.” 

As supplemental to the foregoing relative to the Chicago 
board the following terse statement from Superintendent E. 
Benjamin Andrews, of the Chicago public schools, is espe- 
cially pertinent : “Few women are as valuable as men in purely 
business matters. But women are usually better than men in 
handling personal and social questions. And they are equally 
good in purely pedagogical matters. A board of any size 
should include some women.” 

Miss Estelle Reel, former superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Wyoming and now superintendent of the government 
Indian schools, herself a person of large experience in educa- 
tional matters, gives it as her opinion, founded upon observa- 


tions made during her experience as a county and State super- 
intendent, that “it is wise to have women on the school board 
as well as men.” 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kansas says 
that ‘‘“many women have served on school boards in our State, 
both in the cities and in the country, and, so far as I know, 
their services have been very satisfactory.” 

Philadelphia has had few women to serve on its school 
board. The superintendent says that “those who have been 
elected have been intelligent women with advanced ideas on 
the subject of education, and have discharged their duties with 
credit to themselves and to their position.” 

The Milwaukee school board had one lady as its sole woman 
member for about two years. She was a person of intelligence 
and experience and a recognized influence in that body. She 
was especially valuable as a member and chairman of the visit- 
ing committee. When the board was reorganized and the num- 
ber of members reduced one-half she was not reappointed. 
The board is entirely composed of men at present. 

The city of St. Paul, Minn., has never had any women mem- 
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bers on its school board, although the mayor has been requested 
to appoint them. A member of this body, a physician of emi- 
nence, says: “Personally, I think the presence of a few good, 
sensible women on the board would be a great benefit.” 

Women have been elected to serve on the school board of 
Detroit. A woman member who had served six years de- 
clined a renomination. She says that she had given as much 
time to this work as she could, without remuneration. The fact 
that she was acceptable for a renomination would indicate that 
she was efficient in her work as a school officer. 

Several other large cities have never had women on their 
school boards, and of course they have no experience to submit. 
In country districts, however, where school boards are usually 
small, the opinion seems generally to prevail that good, strong 
women make good school officers and are in demand; that the 
chief weaknesses are to be foun] not so much in sex as in per- 
sonality. This, too, is the judgment of county and State su- 
perintendents, who presumably are in a position to know, 
both relatively and comparatively, the value of women in this 
particular field. 

It is worthy of remark that the consensus of opinions re- 
ceived from all quarters and from all sources is to the effect 
that women add to the efficient administration of our public 
schools whenever and wherever they have been placed in official 
relation to them. And this judgment has come, mainly, from 
men that have been brought into official relation with the 
women and “know whereof they speak.” It has always come 
from those able to form opinions from an intelligent and prac- 
tical point of view. And there is no evidence that mere senti- 
ment prompted a single opinion, nor is it likely that any exists. 

So far there has been no attempt to submit definite data or 
statistical information which would tend to sustain what has 
been hereinbefore stated. Indeed, it is claimed that the ques- 
tion does not admit of such demonstration. It is not a ques- 
tion of figures, and mathematical proof is impossible. We can- 
not measure the efficiency of school work in dollars and cents, 
nor is the amount of learning obtained established by adding 
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long columns of figures. This is not the true basis of forming 
a just estiinate of the merits of this question. 

If the moral character of teacher and pupil has been en- 
hanced; if their physical welfare and comfort have been im- 
proved; if sanitation, ventilation, and discipline have been 
more nearly reduced to a common-sense basis; if the school 
curriculum has become more practical and better adapted to the 
needs of the pupils; if, in short, the expenditure of public 
school money for the cause of public education has been more 
economically administered, but not niggardly, then may we 
claim some real value in having women as members of school 
boards. This has been done, as the verdict of experience 
and the judgment of educational experts most amply establish. 
To ask or expect any more direct or more definite data of the 
foregoing contention is unreasonable and preposterous. No 


one in quest of the facts desires it. 
DuANE Mowry. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





II. Sex in EpucatIion. 


INCE colleges have been open to women, a question that 
has demanded much attention from educators is whether 
the higher education of the sexes should be the same. This 
was the principal subject of discussion at the recent meeting 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, at Cambridge, Mass., and the conclusion appears to 
have been that, in view of the important difference between 
the practical lives of men and women, there should be, in 
President Eliot’s words, “a real, essential, and wise difference” 
in their education. This will naturally be understood, whether 
so intended or not, as a proposition to specialize the education 
of women. 
“How profoundly different,” exclaims President Eliot, “are 
the functions of the woman and the man! . . . Look at 
the great mass, and is not the function of the woman between 
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twenty-five and forty-five deeply different from that of the 
man? I say that education should regard function. There- 
fore, must it not be that the right education of a woman, or of 
women in general, should be different from that of men in 
general?” Again he asks: “Should not education prepare for 
environment? How different is the environment through life 
of every woman from that of every man! Are we not all sen- 
sible of this profound and eternal difference in environment? 
Therefore, must we not all think it probable that there should 
be a difference in education corresponding to that difference, 
that inevitable difference, of environment?” 

These conclusions are in accord with the tendency of cur- 
rent ideas regarding education—that the training of the mind 
should early begin to have especial reference to the future ca- 
reer of the student. But, with all due deference to the wisdom _ 
and experience embodied therein, I venture to take exception to 
them. Specialization is indeed the order of our modern day, 
and there are sound economic reasons for it. .I do not ques- 
tion the desirability of a certain degree of specialization in un- 
dergraduate college work; but the principle of specialization 
is surely carried too far when applied to the education of 
women as a class. Women, in fact, are not a class. They 
have as many distinct tastes, talents, “functions,” and “envi- 
ronments” as men have. Their education “as a class” should 
not be such as to limit their choice of careers, for that would 
be a step in the direction of restrictions anomalous in a re- 
public; yet such limitation inevitably results from specializa- 
tion founded on supposed differences of function between man 
and woman. 

In considering this question of the education of women, a 
few simple facts need to be noticed: First, that education 
should not be too closely adapted to function—that specializ- 
ing may be overdone ; second, that the functions of the sexes are 
not so “different” as they seem—many things being wrongly 
identified with motherhood that do not belong to maternity 
as a function; third, that man and woman, unlike in physical 
function, are yet alike in their social, economic, intellectual, and 
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esthetic activities with relation to the species. Father and 
mother, united in the physique of their child, are also united in 
the mental and moral evolution of the race. 

In supplying the demand for more and more thorough and 
specific knowledge, our colleges have at last reached an ex- 
treme—where education does not simply clear the ground and 
free and balance the mind, thus making possible the exercise 
of individual powers in some original direction, but, by fore- 


seeing the future “environment” or “function” of the boy or 
girl and specializing with that in view, restricts the develop- 
ment and exercise of the energies by just so much. Specializa- 
tion is practised to the detriment of the peculiar originality 
of American genius. The ability to turn his hand successfully 
to a number of different tasks is a noticeable characteristic 
of the American, and has been of great practical value to him 
in the conquest of the New World. Any American can mend 
a sail or a shirt, fix a box cover and nail it on, boil a potato, 
sharpen a stick, or dig a hole in the ground. At a pinch he 
can repair a bicycle or a pump. In traveling in older countries 
one is struck with the helplessness of the average man when 
confronted by a practical problem out of the range of his ordi- 
nary day’s work. Oriental races tend even more toward spe- 
cialization, and extreme development in but one direction is 
the result. 

This development is, of course, evolution; but it has its 
limits, where further differentiation in the same line, though 
for a time it may continue to profit the community, begins 

to mean the decadence of the individual. When, for example, 
the members of one family devote themselves generation after 
generation to one branch of industry, though bringing it to 
the highest degree of perfection, they abort their capabilities 
in other lines, and also become dependent on the demand for 
their one product—like the summer tramp whose “trade” was 
shoveling snow. One hears of a Chinese doctor, the descendant 
of many generations of physicians, who is so skilled as to be 
able to diagnose a disease by peculiarities of the pulse. But, 
having been trained for nothing else, in the absence of demand 
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for the medicine man this exquisite specialist would com- 
pete at a disadvantage with Sam Lee, his uneducated country- 
man, the laundry expert, who in turn goes down before the 
Melican jack-of-all-trades. 

If modern education tends, as it seems to tend, toward some 
such extreme specialization, the versatility on which we pride 
ourselves will be lost. Extreme specialization of individual tal- 
ent is well enough in a very populous country like China, and 
would be better than “well enough” if, at the same time that 
the individual is perfecting his powers in the one direction, the 
race might go on differentiating in all directions—the full de- 
velopment of each talent being attainable by progressive special- 
ization. But there is apparently a neutral relation between 
differentiation of the one and of the whole. Limiting the 
scope of the individual limits the possibilities of the race. 
If, by a narrow education, the one is rendered less adaptable 
to changing conditions, the other must gradually lose its plastic 
quality. Inability to cope with changing conditions, and to 
turn its hand to different arts, will eventually become a more 
marked characteristic than the perfection of its one art, and 
its progress will be at a standstill. The fewer persons there 
are in a community, the more versatile each must be; but the 
activities of such persons are restricted by lack of time and 
strength, and the development of new arts is thus checked. 
In a teeming population, on the other hand, where there is a 
man or a class of men specialized to meet each demand, the 
development of arts is checked by the narrowness of the indi- 
vidual career. In each case the scope of individual activity is 
limited, and the race accordingly falls short of the highest 
achievement. 


Now, while the especial training of the man or woman to 
fit a given niche in the community has obvious advantages 
it is a mistake to begin the process of specialization too early. 
The tendency now is to push back the period of specialization 
into the lower grades of undergraduate work; it is even pro- 
posed to make the entire college course elective—thus forcing 
the energies forward in one channel toward a previously de- 
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termined environment and functioning. This system will, I 
think, find its own limitation in a future lessening of the de- 
mand for specialization, now so prominent a feature of our 
social and economic life. 

~ The educators at Cambridge found themselves unable to de- 
cide just what should be the distinctive features of woman’s 
education. This, indeed, is where the practical difficulty comes 
in, and it does come in here because the ideas denoted by the 
familiar term “woman’s function” are at once too narrow and 
too broad. Woman’s distinctive function is maternity—too 
narrow, because her usefulness is by no means confined to those 
years “from twenty-five to forty-five” when her “function” is so 
profoundly different from man’s; on the other hand, too broad, 
because along with the physical function we lump a lot of ac- 
tivities not physical and by no means distinctive of woman. 
In general the studies regarded as especially suitable for 
women are those which directly or indirectly have to do with 
the health and training of children, This is, of course, all 
very well; but here the dangers of specialization begin. In 
order that she may not miss the career for which she has been 
educated, we must add to her curriculum such studies as will 


make her more attractive to men, and thus increase her chances 


of marrying. More specialization! 

Any such plan is based on the false idea that sex-distinction 
—a subjective one—renders individuals radically different in 
their adaptation to certain pursuits or trades: the idea that 
women can be so much more useful to the race as nurses, cooks, 
and teachers than in any other employment that it is not worth 
while to train them for any other. That profound difference of 
function, before which the male educator starts back with a 
deep salaam, is maternity, of course, and nothing else. Ma- 
ternity is a physical function, however, and the education suit- 
able for it is not that of a trained nurse, a teacher, a cook, or 
a chemist, or a hygienist. Woman is fitted for motherhood 
when she is fully matured and healthy, and she can no more 
be “educated” for successful motherhood by any special course 
of study than a man can be. A man, provided he has a strong, 
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healthy body, is not better fitted for the “function” of paternity 
by knowing how to build a house, raise the food, and make 
the furniture for his family. Then why should a woman nec- 
essarily know how to keep house, cook the food, make clothes, 
and nurse? These extremely useful accomplishments are, I 
firmly maintain, merely by accident associated in our minds 
with maternity, and educating women in those lines is not edu- 
cating them for their special “function.” 

The sole reason why the nursing and feeding and hygiene 
of families are considered the duty of mothers is that here- 
tofore no one but the mother would attend to these things. 
They are supposed to belong to that “function” on which so 
much sentiment is annually wasted, merely because they are 
not—like the work of the architect, the builder, the plumber, 
the miller—specialized. The versatile woman a few genera- 
tions ago not only made the butter and cheese, but ground the 
meal for her children’s food and spun and wove the wool for 
their clothing. She now cooks and washes, cleans the house, 
makes the clothing, or sees done under her own roof all these 
things, at great expense of individual effort. This residue of 
woman’s work is not specialized because it is too poorly paid, 
and it is poorly paid because it has always been done by the 
wife and mother, who, without special education for the work, 
without taste or aptitude for it, has nevertheless done it in her 
haphazard way rather than let it go undone. Now, one way out 
of the obvious difficulties of the present situation would be spe- 
cially to train women as a class with reference to these labors 
loosely associated in our minds with maternity, producing in 
our country several millions of specialists all in the same line; 
another and more sensible way would be to educate them 
broadly with a view to developing individual talents, with- 
drawing the now unskilled labor of the majority from com- 
petition with those who, having a natural aptitude for domestic 
work, might advantageously make it a specialty. 

Who can tell when, if ever, the future wife and mother 
ought to begin that mysterious course of preparation for her 
peculiar career? As a matter of fact, young women with few 
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exceptions do not turn “impassioned” to the study of cooking, 
nursing, and housekeeping, until sad experience has taught 
them that they must. Their minds revel in the abstract. “Pure 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy,”—such, 
says Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, are the favorite pursuits of 
college women. However, there is no danger that they will 
“leave all poetry and philosophy for men,” nor that men will 
abandon the exact sciences now that women have taken them 
up. Whatever interests men interests women, because, differ- 
ent as they are in their subconscious lives, their conscious lives 
are largely similar. The “environment” of women is not, in 
any large sense, different from that of men; on the contrary, 
it is the same, and cannot possibly be otherwise. It may be 
said of two brothers that their environment will be different 
when they grow up, but it cannot be said of a woman and the 
man she will marry. If any one thing may be infallibly pre- 
dicted of the woman and the man, it is that marriage will 
make a unit of their environment. Then, in view of the un- 
certainty as to what the environment of a given woman may 
be, whether she marries or not, if she intends to adapt her 
education to the requirements of her future career her aim 
should be, not adaptation to any particular condition, but the 
broadest adaptability. Such, indeed, is the lesson taught by 
woman’s past. The peculiar evolutionary conditions that have 
made her man’s complement have developed the quality of 
adaptability to environment. Her versatility is a most valuable 
attraction. In order to preserve this versatility, if any differ- 
ence be made between the education of men and of women, 
that of the latter should be even less specialized than it now is. 
The training of the woman, for the above reason, should be as 
broad as possible. | Let her have the education that will freely 
develop her mind, promote the versatility and elasticity of her 
powers, and not restrict her choice of a career by peculiarly 
fitting her to the imagined requirements of motherhood. 

The education that society may reasonably give its members 
is that which will render each one a more efficient laborer. 
The man and the woman, in their function as propagators of 
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the race, are alike members of a vast organism, and if educa- 
tion could render them more efficient members it would prob- 
ably be the duty of society to educate them with reference 
to this function. And why confine this special education to 
the woman? Is it possible? Physical function is a matter of 
the subconsciousness and is only indirectly affected by educa- 
tion of the intellect. Through the subconscious mind man and 
woman are linked with the eternal, creative Mind of the Uni- 
verse. Their functions as propagators of the race are forever 
determined, and their hearts will not be turned from their 
first love by education. No imaginable system of specializa- 
tion can gild the refined gold or paint the lily of Nature’s 
sexual handiwork. What is it that makes this propagation of 
human life a matter of such transcendent importance? It is, 
of course, the evolution of the race—the erection, through the 
higher development of individual life, of loftier mental and 
moral planes. 

The climax of all this development and reproduction, the 
goal of evolution, is, after all, the individual. Each man and 
woman, physically a segment of an unbroken circle, is at the 
same time a spiritual individual, and as such a finality. Each 
man and woman, besides being the means of promoting the 
evolution of the race, is entitled to enjoy the fullest individual 
development for its own sake. Men, indeed, frankly avow 
themselves individualists—this is the meaning of their work 
for work’s sake and for the joy of achievement. They have 
ceased to find the fruition of their powers and their highest 
honor in keeping up the numerical integrity of the race. They 
do not profess to labor for posterity. They have turned over 
the responsibility of the population question to women. How 
holy is maternity! How unique the function of woman as 
guardian of the sacred fire of life! How dreadful the danger 
that she may fail of proper education for her unique function! 
Women, to fulfil this ideal, should have been left behind in 
the evolution of self-consciousness: but, could one look into 
the soul of this symbolic and representative being, the same 
highly-developed individuality and the same need of self-re- 
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alization would be found as in the man’s. Different as their 
physical functions are, as human beings man and woman stand 
on the same platform. They aid each other in the social and 
intellectual work without which human beings might as well 
not have been born, and the full realization of the eternal Self 
is their common destiny. 

Education should not be regarded solely as preparation for 
labor. As an economic measure, it of course has its raison 
d’étre in the increased efficiency of the social factor. But the 
question has aspects other than utilitarian ones—aspects plain 
enough, but seldom dwelt upon. The highest development 
of the individual is, after all, the supreme object of existence, 
and the good of the individual is the supreme object of social 
institutions. A. L. MEARKLE. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Il]. New ENGLAND GIRL GRADUATES. 


HILE trying to account for the larger number of girls 


in comparison with the number of boys in his school, 
the principal of one of the best equipped high schools in Massa- 
chusetts recently informed me that the girls were not expected 
to work—that they came to school and then stayed at home 
until they were married. It impressed me as strange that a 
teacher who for four years had watched, with almost fatherly 
solicitude, over the girls in his classes should know so little 
of their lives after graduation. Because of this incident I have 
thought it worth while to arrange for publication some facts 
concerning the economic and social conditions in New Eng- 
land, with special reference to the girl graduates of the high 
schools. 

Although, according to the census of 1898, there are in the 
New England States 2,960 more boys than girls between the 
ages of five and eighteen, yet the girls graduated from the 
high schools outnumber the boys. The reasons assigned for 
the general excess of girls over boys are: (1) that boys have 
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a stronger natural desire for independence; (2) that they are 
more impressed with the desirability of getting to work and 
getting ahead; (3) that they are discouraged by the lack of 
apparent practicality in the high-school courses of study; (4) 
that parents are less tender of their boys; and (5) that boys 
more often drop out by the way because they cannot easily keep 
up with their studies. Though this last reason has been 
scouted by some boys of my acquaintance, it is nevertheless a 
fact that, in the grammar and high schools, the girls as a 
rule stand higher in their classes than the boys. 

But, aside from the motives that actuate individuals and tend 
to increase the proportion of girls to boys in high schools, 
there is a main fact that further explains the situation. Work 
that was once done in the home is now done in the factory 
or workshop, and as yet the opportunities for work outside 
of the home are less abundant for girls than for boys; thus, 
girls having become the larger sharers in the leisure that the 
introduction of machinery has created during the last hundred 
years, great changes have been brought about in the condi- 
tions of life for them—more fundamental changes than have 
been wrought in the conditions of life for boys. Not only 
have industrial conditions made it possible for New England 
parents to send their girls to school instead of keeping them 
at home to work, but—the standard of intelligence, especially 
for women, having risen—parents feel that for social consid- 
erations it is incumbent on them to give their daughters edu- 
cation. Moreover, they perceive that economically education 
for girls is a good investment. ~ 

As a result of their increased opportunities, girls have de- 
veloped -new attitudes of mind. The thought of marriage, 
which was all absorbing to a girl of eighteen in the last cen- 
tury, has in this century, from the time when Mary Lyon 
exchanged the store of bedding, table linen, etc., that had been 
set aside for her future housekeeping for board at school, 


claimed a steadily decreasing share of a young girl’s attention. 
In the course of considerable inquiry, I have learned of but 
three or four girls who have married within a year of their 
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graduation from the high school. Furthermore, on looking 
over the records at the city registrar’s office, Boston, I have 
found that out of 483 women married in January, 1898, only 
59 were under twenty years of age. As 29 of these were 
employed as domestics, waitresses, tailoresses, dressmakers, 
etc., and as for the most part the remainder married teamsters, 
carpenters, and salesmen, I have concluded that few if any 
were high-school graduates. Girls who have spent three or 
four years in high-school study and companionship desire 
something more than an early marriage. Moreover, they ob- » 
ject to staying quietly at home. Even when there is no pres- 
ent necessity for self-support they usually become restless, 
and want, not only to do something interesting, but to be, in a 
measure at least, independent. 

While investigating this subject I tried, in March of last 
year, to obtain information as to the whereabouts of the girls 
graduated in recent years from several high schools. The 
most interesting list I received was from a country high school, 
where the class of 1895, numbering nine, consisted en- 
tirely of girls. Of these, one was at college, one at a nor- 
mal school, and a third at a kindergarten training-school ; one 
was employed as a stenographer, one as a book-keeper, one 
as a telegraph operator, and three as teachers. A class gradu- 
ated in June, 1898, from a high school in a wealthy suburban 
town in Massachusetts numbered fifty, of which thirty were 
girls. Fourteen of these were at home, for one year at least; 
seven were at college and two at a kindergarten training- 
school; one was at a normal school of gymnastics, one abroad, 
and five unaccounted for were probably at work of some kind. 
A class graduated the same year from the classical course of 


a high school in a large manufacturing city numbered sixty- 


five, forty of whom were girls. Of this number, eight were 
at home, ten at the local training-school for teachers, six at 
business colleges, three at colleges of liberal arts, three at nor- 
mal schools, three were taking post-graduate courses, two were 
at kindergarten training-schools, one was studying music, three 
were engaged in office work, and one was tending store. Of 
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the three post-graduates, one was preparing for college, one 
for a library training-school, and one for the city training- 
school for teachers. The class graduated at the same time 
from the English course of the same school numbered (includ- 
ing nine boys in the manual training course) seventy-nine, 
thirty-eight of whom were girls. Eight of these girls were 
at home, six were at business colleges, three were taking post- 
graduate courses, one was at a training-school for teachers, 
and one was at a seminary; three were employed as stenogra- 
phers, three as book-keepers, three as clerks in stores, and one 
was teaching in Nova Scotia. The whereabouts of nine girls 
in this class could not be learned; of this number, two were 
colored and the remainder poor Irish girls. 

Comparing the lists given with that of a class graduating 
from a classical high school, including thirty-three girls, 
twenty-one of whom went to college, I at first thought that 
they did not justly indicate the proportion of girls going from 
high schools to colleges; but, on consulting the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, I have decided that the lists are, 
even in this particular, fairly representative. Considering the 
number in attendance at normal schools, city training-schools, 
schools of music, art, and elocution, and business colleges, it is 
evident that nearly one-half of the girl graduates of the New 
England high schools receive further education of some kind. 

Of the women in normal schools and colleges of liberal arts, 
the greater number become teachers, librarians, journalists, or 
helpers in philanthropic enterprises. Of those in scientific 
schools, many become teachers, others chemists or architects ; 
and of those in professional schools a limited number win suc- 
cess as doctors, lawyers, and ministers. Of the women study- 
ing music, painting, sculpture, and elocution, more become 
teachers than successful artists; of those in business colleges, 
nearly all become accountants or stenographers and type- 
writers. Of the girls who do not receive further education, 
a few become helpers at home or devote themselves to society, 
and the remainder go to work, usually in stores or offices. 

In comparing the occupations of girl graduates from the 
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New England high schools, I have found wide differences. 
These variations, however, do not take in such extremes as 
are indicated by the occupations of their parents. Looking 
into the faces of the girls of a city public high school, 
a stranger cannot tell which is the daughter of a clergyman or 
of a college professor, which the daughter of a motorman 
or of a hack-driver, which the daughter of a banker or of a 
judge of the supreme court, which the daughter of a laborer 
or of a waiter; but, if he would take the trouble to glance 
over the books in the principal’s office, he would find recorded 
in the column of occupations of parents, not only the vocations 
indicated, but almost every conceivable profession, business, 
and trade. Although there may be no marked distinctions in 
the faces of the girls, in their dress, or in their manners, yet 
the difference in their prospects for life is measured largely by 
the difference in their homes. 

With a high-school education alone, a girl cannot at once 
secure a remunerative position in any line of work. If she 
take up teaching, it must be in a small country school; if she 
go into an office, even with such an equipment as a high-school 
commercial course offers, she can be, at the start, no more than 
an indifferent book-keeper or stenographer. Usually some sort 
of training must be received, or some sort of apprenticeship 
must be served, before she can earn enough for self-support. 
Though the occupation of the father may not indicate the 
mental status of his daughter, it is usually an index of his abil- 
ity to give that daughter the further advantages she must have 
in order to compete successfully with her classmates. For 
professional work, such as that of a physician, a lawyer, or a 
teacher in advanced schools, a girl must have special training, 
which cannot be secured without means; but for success in 
such work as book-keeping, proof-reading, and stenography, 
where right mental habits are more essential than simple learn- 
ing, a girl possessing the requisite amount of intelligence and 
energy, given maintenance at home for one year, may be in- 
dependent. 

It may be noted that, in the lists of high-school graduates 
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I have received, none are named as engaged in domestic serv- 
ice or in trades or manufacturing. From social considerations, 
domestic service is out of the question; even if high-school 
graduates were willing to enter such service, it is doubtful if 
New England housekeepers would care to employ them. 
Twenty years ago, girl graduates of high schools often became 
milliners or dressmakers, or engaged for a time in some of 
the higher grades of manufacturing; but these occupations are 
becoming more and more unpopular with such girls. The 
confinement incident to millinery and dressmaking count 
against these trades; and, again, the social consideration con- 
flicts with factory work. As is well known, sixty years ago 
the work in the New England cotton-mills was performed by 
the daughters of the native farmers; to-day mill work is for 
the most part given over to the foreign portion of the popula- 
tion, and factory work of a higher order, such as shoe-stitch- 
ing, where the materials worked are of considerable value and 
where really skilled labor is required, is left for the more in- 
telligent girls who have had no opportunities for culture. 

Some of the occupations, hot yet mentioned, open to girls of 
intelligence and education, are pharmacy, dentistry, decorative 
designing, landscape gardening, photography, type-setting, 
proof-reading, and scientific nursing. A girl need not now 
conclude, as did Lucy Larcom sixty years ago, that there is 
nothing but teaching for a girl who wants to use her brains 
as well as her hands; and yet, in spite of the fact that it is 
increasingly difficult to meet the requirements of school boards, 
teaching is still the occupation that appeals most strongly to 
educated girls. In these days, when cooking, sewing, sloid, 
and gymnastics are branches of public instruction, it offers a 
varied and attractive field. 

But, under present conditions, just what may educated girls 
expect by way of remuneration for their work? The average 
pay of women teachers in Massachusetts is $51.41 per month 
of actual service, which is about $12 a week. Comparatively 
few girls are able, in any line of work, to earn more. This 
is the maximum usually paid in stores to women in charge of 
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departments. With book-keepers and stenographers the maxi- 


mum is much higher, but beginners usually receive consider- 
ably less than this sum. A teacher in a short-hand school 
said: “We think we are doing well if we start the girls at 
eight dollars, and then they work up to twelve or fifteen.” 
Although the wages paid to book-keepers and proof-readers 
usually come within these limits, yet there are exceptional in- 
stances where women in business receive considerably more. 
The highest. salary, within my knowledge, paid to a woman 
book-keeper is $40 a week, to a stenographer $35, and 
to a proof-reader $21. For court reporting, girls are paid 
at even higher rates; but the work is not constant, and a 
part of the proceeds must be given to an assistant. Graduates 
of training-schools for nurses rarely take cases at less than $15 
a week and board, the maximum being $28—depending upon 
the character of the disease and the sex and age of the patient. 
The number of women that win success in the higher profes- 
sions is too small to call for any extended consideration in a 
paper dealing with the average prospects of girl graduates of 
high schools. 

In business, as regards wages, a girl, at the start, often has 
an advantage over a boy; but, like Hamlet, she may speedily 
complain: “I lack advancement.” It is one thing for a girl 
to compete with a boy in school, and quite another thing for 
her to compete with him in business. In many cases the fault 
lies in her own lack of application. A teacher in a business 
school complains that the girls lack pluck—that they have not 
the courage to fit themselves for superior work. A less con- 
siderate lament comes from a woman in charge of a large 
department in a business house, where it was decreed that a 
certain part of the work that had been done with the pen 
should henceforth be done with the typewriter. Machines 
were put in, and the girls were given an opportunity for prac- 
tise; “but,” said she, “they wouldn't take the trouble to 
learn.” 

Mindful of such incidents, the friendly adviser tells girls 
that to succeed like boys they must abandon themselves to their 
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work as boys do. In actual life, however, something very dif- 
ferent is expected from girls than from boys. For instance, 
a brother and sister are at work in the city, and word comes 
that the mother of the two is dying. Both hurry home; but if 
on their arrival it develops that the mother is likely to live three 
or four weeks, the boy bids her good-bye and goes back to his 
work, while the girl awaits the end. It is tacitly understood 
that, while business demands the boy, the home demands the 
girl; and this brings us to a consideration of the most per- 
plexing part of the problem. While thoughtful girls hesitate 
to give up the liberty of their girlhood, they think complacently 
of marriage as presumptive. Looking thus upon their work 
as temporary, they cannot well give themselves wholly to it. 
Want of application in business is sometimes ungraciously 
thrown at girls, and they are blamed for not doing what in 
the face of the traditions of their homes and their books they 
cannot do—for not doing what no rational human being would 
in sober earnest want them to do. The solution of the diffi- 
culty is only found when a girl comes to see that earnestness 
and application in business will not only result in advance- 
ment there, but will better fit her for whatever cares and pleas- 
ures life may bring. This uncertainty of a girl’s continuance 
in work is, I suppose, largely responsible for the limitations to 
her possibilities of advancement, and these limitations in turn 
operate against the full development of her abilities. A girl 
who sees that she can never get beyond a certain point in a busi- 
ness is not likely to exert herself to become acquainted with the 
further details of that business; she will give her leisure time 
and extra strength to pleasure, or, if ambitious, she will culti- 
vate music, art, or literature, not only because these things are 
attractive but because they help her socially and may be of 
practical value when her business career ends. 

But, in some cases, lack of just advancement is due to a 
want of insight into the situation and a lack of courage in girls 
to ask an increase of salary. A lawyer who was paying a 
young woman $15 a week to look after his office work said: 
“T wouldn’t let her go at any price; but don’t you tell her I 
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said so.” There is an increasing demand in business offices 
for trustworthy, agreeable, efficient girls; and such girls may 
well ask an adequate return for their services. 

In discussing the prospects of girl graduates of high schools 
from the economic standpoint, I have considered business life 
somewhat at length, this aspect of the situation being perhaps 
the least understood. The truth is, girls are making their 
way but slowly in business; nevertheless there are, in New 
England, women who are succeeding not only as clerks but 
as florists, as commercial travelers, as real-estate agents, as 
retail merchants, and as overseers in factories. I may mention 
one notable instance of business success won by a woman, who 
is now president of a company owning a large cotton and 
twine factory, which, as treasurer of the company, she man- 
aged for some years. As manufacturing and trading offer to 
men the largest and most remunerative fields, so doubtless 
these same departments, as they open up to women, will be- 
come, from a financial standpoint, on the whole the most 
promising. 

Reviewing, however, the motives that influence girl gradu- 
ates of high schools in choosing an occupation, I have con- 
cluded that the pecuniary consideration, which to a boy is 
usually paramount, is of secondary importance. Girls whose 
parents have been able to send them to the high school gen- 
erally feel under no immediate obligation to assume the cost 
of their maintenance at home; they are content if they can earn 
enough to gratify their increasing desire for clothes; and, in 
making their choice of an occupation, they are influenced 
largely by the attractiveness of the work and the social posi- 
tion it assures. As already stated, certain lines of work are 
tabooed by high-school graduates. In their effort to keep up 
appearances among their classmates, girls from poor homes 
are apt to acquire a certain false pride, and in the end to be 
guided by false standards. The fear of social opprobrium 
is even a stronger factor in their decision than distaste for dis- 
agreeable work. A high-school graduate in a shoe town will 
stand behind a counter in a crowded dry-goods store, receiving 
not more than five dollars a week, when she might earn per- 
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haps twice that amount on piece-work in an airy shoe-shop, 
working fewer hours and, because of the mechanical simplicity 
of the labor, having more freedom of thought while at work, 
and being free to read or study in the pauses of intermittent 
employment. 

With girls of greater ability and larger opportunities, the 
social motive is equally strong, and this explains to a certain 
extent why so many girls choose teaching. The social posi- 
tion of a teacher is somewhat better assured than that of other 
working-women. This is especially noticeable at summer ho- 
tels, where the chaperon who has in her party a typewriter or 
book-keeper sometimes thoughtlessly adds to the difficulties of 
the situation by saying to her charge, “My dear, it isn’t neces- 
sary to tell the people at the hotel that you work.” There is 
still prejudice in some minds against girls whose work brings 
them into contact with business life. Referring especially to 
teachers as contrasted with business women, a teacher must 
come up to a certain clearly-defined standard with regard to 
mental ability and training, and her profession is a certificate 
of her character ; but with girls in business there is no assured 
intellectual or moral standard. In certain circles a book-keeper 
or proof-reader is not recommended by her occupation; if, 
however, she should happen to be the recipient of a salary 
of a thousand dollars a year, and the fact should become known, 
it is likely to count in her favor. 

The craze among girls for “art” is one of the interesting 
phenomena of the times. In this choice the social motive is 
also influential. Many mothers say to their daughters who 
hate piano practise, “If you can play well you will be invited to 
more places.” On the other hand, there is a surprising num- 
ber of girls who really love art—who long to be musicians, 
artists, elocutionists, or actresses, imagining that such accom- 
plishments are easy as well as beautiful. Thousands of New 
England girls dabble in artistic work, and a considerable num- 
ber settle down in earnest to make for themselves a “name.” 
In the representative musical conservatory of New England 
there were, in March, 1899, about 850 New England girls; in 
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the largest school of oratory there were 228; and in the two 
leading art schools, not including the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, the New England girls numbered 139. But, as 
implied elsewhere, the majority, even of the more gifted of 
these girls, have to support themselves by teaching; and the 
chances of practical success in these lines, even as a teacher, 
are too remote to commend them to average girls, who are 
‘likely to be dependent on their own exertions for support. 

In this discussion of the present situation in New England 
I have tried to make plain, what is sometimes overlooked, that 
the new conditions in the life of girls are the reasonable result 
of economic changes. The prejudice that long treated seri- 
ous study as unbecoming in girls has given way, and the preju- 
dice that in some quarters still regards serious work as unde- 
sirable for girls is as surely yielding. Indeed, the necessity 
of education and work for girls is the inexorable fact that 
is asserting itself. As for the peculiar difficulties with re- 
gard to the wages and social position of working-girls, which 
in the present transition period are somewhat disturbing— 
when the girls themselves acquire the common sense and cour- 
age that are sure to come as a result of practical experience, 
these will disappear. 

M. E. Bvoop. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

















